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8 
We’ 


Nineteen Teachers and Students 


win? OR ONA Gin 
May 1929 Accuracy Contest 


Corona winners, 


using Smith typewriters, tabu- 


d tvoed for fifte 
typed for minutes at 


1 equivalent to sixty-or more 
words per minute, WITH NO ERRORS. 

All teachers ond students: of type- 
writing,. who qualify under the condi. 
tions governing this accuracy test, are 
invited to compete in the May 1930 
LC Smith & Corona Accuracy Test tor 


School Department—Syracuse, 


/ 


Corona Portable Award. 
The attached printed form gives full 


Home i 
51 Modison Avenue, New York i 


the fallewing three 


Sected School, lowe 
St Mary's Megh School, Muscatine, Lowa 


Acadamy, Council Stelle, lowe 


wh pictures ore nat 
‘ester 


Mary A. Wiiger 


Sater Loocritia, 


60 words per minute for fifteen minutes— 


PERFECT! 


Award—A Corona Typewriter 


HIS contest will be held in May 

in the school, our branch office or 
our local dealer’s office. Contestant 
must be a student or teacher of type- 
writing, enrolled in the regular type- 
writing course. Contestant must be the 
recipient of an LC Smith & Corona gold 
pin or higher award. Test must be writ- 
ten onan LC Smith Typewriter. Special 
test material must be used. Test must be 
certified by a representative of our Com- 


pany, by the typewriter instructor and 
by the school principal or other school 
official. 

This test includes straight copy mat- 
ter, decimal tabulation, and columnar 
work. A difficult test, to be sure, but 
richly rewarded. The considerable num- 
ber who qualify for this Award is evi- 
dence of the sound instruction given in 
American schools. Tabulation is included 
because straight copying alone fails to 


qualify the typist for all conditions of 
work required in business. Absolute ac- 
curacy is of course essential in suca 
work. Schools desiring to hold this test 
should request test material at least two 
weeks in advance of the contest. Write 
to the 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


LCSmith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
721 Washington St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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products often means the difference between 
little or no profit, and a big profit. The main 
product pays the overhead; but the by-products add 
the “‘velvet’’. 
So with a Stenotype department in your school. 
The obvious advantages of such a department include 
the opportunity to make more money and to serve 
your community and your students better. In them- 
selves, these returns—ability to serve more efficiently 
and to show more profit—are all you probably ask or 
expect. 
But you will get much more. 
Your Stenotype Department will immediately step- 
up your entire student body. The higher requirements 
and greater achievements of the Stenotype in speed 
and accuracy reflect themselves quickly—not alone in 
the students and the teacher of Stenotypy, but also in 
every department. The Stenotype adds more to the 
capacity of its student and it requires more from him. 
Quietly, inevitably, steadily, this higher standard af- 
fects and tones up every activity of any school—helps 
to bring about a closer approximation to the ideal you 
have always worked to establish. 
More—your new Stenotype department will bring 
added publicity possibilities, possibilities which you 
can turn into prestige, easier placement, more stu- 
dents, larger profits. 
The machine is an object of intense interest in every 
office where your graduates take it. Every executive, 
every employe, and most visitors will look it over, test 


has learned that cashing in on by- 


By-products of a Stenotype Department 


Are you interested in advantages like these? 


out its operator, and wind up with “Where did you 
learn Stenotypy?’’—and the answer is free advertising 
for you. 

Because of the added speed and accuracy which the 
Stenotype gives to the operator, your Stenotype 
graduates will forge ahead quickly to the more ex- 
acting secretaryships, to the reporting of company 
conferences, and to the special stenographic tasks of 
all kinds. Some will turn to the difficult and well- 
paid field of convention and court reporting, and 
others will be promoted quickly to executive positions. 
And a successful graduate is your best advertisement. 
Also, as some enterprising school executives have al- 
ready found, the Stenotype is news, and thus is the 
opener of numerous free publicity occasions. They 
are taking advanced Stenotype pupils out to neighbor- 
ing high schools, to lunch clubs, to all sorts of meet- 
ings and are putting on Stenotype demonstrations that 
focus valuable attention on their schools. They are 
getting the achievements of their Stenotype students 
on the front pages of newspapers and on the tongues 
of employers and prospective students in ways that 
cost nothing yet bring returns far beyond the ability 
of paid advertising space. 

Let us quote the words—said to a fellow school man— 
of one of the shrewdest, most successful commercial 
school proprietors, ‘While I make money on my Steno- 
type department—or I possibly would discontinue it— 
I sometimes think my biggest returns from that de- 
partment are by-products, things that I never figured 
on when I installed Stenotypy. And those by-products 
are tremendously valuable.” 


Then ask us about the few franchises which are still open 
and available to progressive schools. 


THE STENOTYPE 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 


4101 So. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 
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Satisfied Teachers 
This is 


SATISFIED teachers—if you are 


perfectly content with your class room §P4P¢ 
results, do not read this. It has no interest Dos 
for you. pre 
The 
But—for the instructor who is always Jworth 
looking for ways to better her methods and §and r 
her class records, this is a personal message. Jj? S4V! 
Add to your teaching hints the point that [Good 
the best carbon papers and typewriting J grade 
ribbons are needed to produce perfect let- Jmane: 
ters. Carbons and ribbons carefully chosen f beyon 
show the difference between good work This 
and poor. They give uniform letters. They §‘4r bo 
give smudgeless pages and copies. an in 
your 
MITTAG & VOLGER, INC. I 
PARK RIDGE, N. J. ‘ 
Eureka”, Silk Spun”, M” and 
“Tagger” Carbon Papers and Typewriter 
Ribbons f 
MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. COL 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. CAI 
“Panama Bronze” Carbon Papers and Type- | "Pinnacl 
writer Ribbons 
GOOD STENOGRAPHERS ARE KNOWN B 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JourNAL or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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Pass this by 
Not For You 


T'S 


True, the best grade carbon 
papers and ribbons cost a bit more. If the 
cost of a gross or a box seem high—figure it 
in price per letter then the cost is negligible. 
The excellent, dependable results are 
worth the smali extra cost. Good carbons 
and ribbons outlast cheaper grades—that’s 
a saving in itself. 


a ge, 
that {Good ribbons run smoothly. A real high 
ting grade ribbon possesses durability and per- 
let- Jmanency of color—durability to wear 
osen |beyond the life of the ordinary ribbon. 
vork | This assures permanently typed letters and 
"hey | carbons, consistently uniform and clear for 
an indefinite period. Insist on the best in 
your class room. 
Inaugurate the use of good carbons 
and ribbons in your school by 
writing any of the concerns below 
for information on the subject 
‘0. COLUMBIA RIBBON AND 
CARBON MFG. CO., INC. 
GLEN COVE, N. Y. 
Type- "Pinnacle? Brand Carbon Paper and Type- 


writer Ribbons 


BY THE CARBONS AND RIBBONS THEY USE 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF BusINEss EpucaTION wien writing to advertisers. 
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IMPROVEMENTS 
Over Any Other 


DUPLICATOR. 


make the 


This machine, 
without accesso- 
ries or attach- 
ments, duplicates 
anything hand- 
written, ty pe- 
written, drawn 
or ruled. 


= 


CHALLENGE COMPARISON 
for 


Economie Production 
Efficiency 
Ease of Operation 
Durability 
Simplicity of 


Construction 


# Buying a Rofospeed for Your School Justifies the Ex- # 
# penditure Not Only Because You Get the Most for # 
#! Your Money but Because You Have Purchased a Ma- # 
# chine with Exclusive Improved Features Far Beyond #! 


ef Any Similar Device on the Market. 


Need the Best and the Latest Such Equipment. 


SPEED Stencil Duplicator Supplies. Let us tell you # 
about our NO-WAX STENCILS, the greatest single # 
advance in stencil duplicating—like common type- # 
writer paper, unaffected by heat, not frail or perishable. # 


USE THIS COUPON NOW! 


The Rotospeed Co. 
1007 W. Sth St., Dayton, O. HH 
Without obligation send me your booklet ‘‘Getting Results’ and full 33: 
particulars about the Rotospeed and how it is helping school officials. oe 


= Schools Not Only Need Duplicator Equipment—They E 


Become acquainted with the complete line of ROTO- EE 


Teach your students 
the elements of 
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BUSINESS COMMUNICATION 


as practiced by many 
of the greatest busi- 
ness firms of America 


HE new book, BusINEss COMMUNICA- 

TION, by Carl Lewis Altmaier, who is a 
member of the Philadelphia Bar, and Pro- 
fessor of Business Administration at Drexel 
Institute, embodies the standards of such 
firms as the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, the Eastman Kodak Company, the Ford 
Motor Company, Tiffany & Company, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, the Westinghouse Electric 


and Manufacturing Company and many | 


others. 


& IS a thorough discussion in textbook 
form, of 
the Customs 


the Art 


the Mechanisms 
of business communication. 


7 TEACHES by the eminently practical 
case method of instruction everything 
that a person in business life should know 
about business communication. 


ie WORKING equipment consists of 
questions, exercises, practical problems, 
and references. 


Use 
ALTMAIER’S 


Business COMMUNICATION 


with your classes 


$1.80 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York, 
Dallas, 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


Boston, 
Atlanta, 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucATION when writing to advertisers. 
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HICA- 

is a 
Pro- 
‘exel 
such 
rele- 
‘ord 


TYPEWRITING 
TEACHERS 
ATTENTION ! 


Stimulate students to 
greater efforts by awarding 


[PEERLESS Rubber Typewriter Keys 


any 


ook 


PEERLESS RUBBER 
TYPEWRITER KEYS 


Assure— 
ical Faster Typing— 
ing Fewer Mistakes— 
Confidence— 
with Less Fatigue 
of 
ms, 


IN 


as Prizes 


Our offer to give you, gratis, two sets of PEERLESS RUBBER TYPEWRITER 
KEYS, one each, to the two students in your school who show the greatest 
proficiency in typing, still holds good. 

It is our desire to cooperate with you to encourage faster typing with fewer 
errors—to promote efficient typing through the use of PEERLESS KEYS. 
You are absolutely free of any obligation in taking advanage of this excep- 
tional offer. You make your own rules and conditions. All we request is 
the name and address of the boy or girl students to whom the prizes are 
awarded, the name of the school and the teacher’s name. 


Teachers of typewriting have responded most favorably to this unusual 
offer. Why not take advantage now of this opportunity to promote greater 
typing proficiency among your students? Full details will be sent promptly 
without obligation. 


PEERLESS KEY COMPANY, Inc. 


176 Fulton Street New York City 


~ 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINESS EDUCATION when writing to advertisers. 
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The Varityp ey Makes People Read 


IT IS THE MACHINE FOR Your Letters! 


——Piests ———ecorders 

Chemises DISTINCTION—that’s the word. Written on the 
phen voll —— V ARITYPER, each letter or series of letters can be 
L—ibrarians G—eologists 


made different, adjusted to the person or class of 
people whose attention you seek to gain. 


Only the V ARITYPER, with its numerous type faces 
and adjustable spacings, permits you to exercise your 
own good taste and feeling for design in creating let- 
ters of distinction with a difference. 


Send immediately for our catalogue. It will illustrate to 
you an almost incredible list of services heretofore unobtain- 
able on any writing machine. 


co 


2 Lafayette St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MODERN SCHOOL— 
20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


This text uses the equation approach, thus eliminating all rules for debiting and 
crediting. 


It is flexible. The text material is presented in complete and abridged editions, 
thus making it adapted to courses of various lengths. 


It is accompanied by short, interesting practice sets. 


The illustrations are numerous and are well arranged with regard to one another 
and to the text material.’ 


It is logical in its presentation of subject matter. 
It is attractive in appearance. 
It accords with modern accounting practice. 


Write us for additional information. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL uF Bustness EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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Any 


way you 
write it 


One copy or a 
hundred — quick, 
neat. errorless. 


Ditto makes copies 


direct from any original writing, 
typing, or drawing—without cutting 
stencil, setting type or carbon mani- 
folding. Use several colors: use ordi- 
nary paper or card. 


Teach this modern efficient method. 
Up-to-date offices in every line use 
Ditto, the quick, handy duplicator. 


Send for “Cutting Costs with Copies,” a 
text book on modern office methods ; and 
Special material prepared for schools, 
with samples of Ditto work. 


Ditto Incorporated 
Manufacturers of Duplicating Machines and Supplies 
2296 W. Harrison St. Chicago, Illinois 


Contacts 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., through its 
_ extensive facilities, has a close contact with practi- 
| cally every leading bank, business house, insurance 
| company, public utility, and financial institution 
throughout the country. 


AMONG its clients are: National City 
Bank of New York, Ford Motor Co., Western Elec- 
tric Co., Inc., United States Steel Corp., The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and 120,000 other business 
houses large and small. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., is the largest 
publisher of loose-leaf services in the United States. 
At present there are sixteen P-H loose-leaf infor- 
mation services. These include such important 
fields as corporation management, federal and state 
income and inheritance taxes, trust and fiduciary 
relationships, banking, finance, insurance, securities, 
and installment and conditional sales. 


"THE Incorporating and Maintenance De- 
partment maintains well-equipped branches in 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Washington, 
D. C., Dover, Delaware, and eight other cities. In 
addition, subsidiary companies, legal correspondents, 
and representatives are maintained in each state in 
the Union, in the Canadian Provinces, and in 


Newfoundland. 


"THROUGH these extensive business 
contacts there has developed, with the years, a mass 
of rich business experience. It is the kind of ex- 
perience which no ordinary publisher of textbooks 
possesses, or can possibly hope to acquire. Evidence 
of this invaluable experience is revealed in each 
Prentice-Hall text. 


IN order that you may have an oppor- 
tunity to examine a P-H text, and be able to see 
exactly how it excels others, Prentice-Hall invites 
you to select one book from among the titles listed. 
The book so selected will be sent you, free of charge 
and without obligation. 


List Price 

Bookkeeping Principles and Practice........... $1.60 
Thompson’s Business Arithmetic .............. 1.60 

| Drills in the Fundamentals of Arithmetic....... 48 
| Simplified Touch Typewriting ............... 1.32 
English in Modern 2.00 
English Elements and Principles............... 1.40 


This offer is made only to teachers, principals, 
superintendents, or other public and private school of- 
ficials. 


Note: 


Prentice-Hall, inc. 


20 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL 
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Compare the Work 


Clear, distinct . . . accurate as the lines of a master 


draughtsman, every sentence typed on the Easy-Writing 


Royal invites the eye to read. Word after word, page 
after page flows from its swift keys—aligned and spaced 
with T-square exactness—neat, impressive from begin- 
ning to end... Matchless design and flawless construc- 
tion account for these proved superiorities of the Easy- 
Writing Royal. Every single part functions with unerring 
smoothness and precision—permitting greater ease of 
operation and assuring the highest attainable speed 
every day of its use . . . Consider what this means to 


your operators—to every department of your business. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


TRADE MARK 


TYPEWRITERS 
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Who’s Writing 
Neat Month? 


EACHERS and all succeeding ranks 
in the profession certainly must have 
moments when they reflect on their 
accomplishments in the positions they fill, 
and as seekers after facts they most surely 
want to know what lies behind a successful 
career in education. Some of these facts 
are revealed in an article by Ernest A. Zel- 
liot, head of the commercial department 
and vice-principal of the Theodore Roose- 
velt High School, Des Moines, Lowa. 

Mr. Zelliot, who was called especially to 
make a survey of the commercial depart- 
ments in the Quincy, Mass., high schools re- 
cently, turns his attention to professional 
improvement and addresses himself to 
teachers, supervisors and heads of business 
schools and business education departments. 
This article is very pertinent at this time of 
the year when teachers and all others are 
taking stock of their accomplishments. 

Teachers of Economic Geography have 
an interesting subject to teach—one that 
can be of great educational value as well. 
To the teachers of this subject some inter- 
esting sidelights on the making of business 
contacts that help in teaching are given in 
an article by Mrs. Bessie G. Keyes oi 
Los Angeles. 

The traits of a bank bookkeeper and how 
they function and are developed is ably told 
by George Lee Weisbard of the New 
Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
his article which was to have been pub- 
lished in the March issue. In this article 
Mr. Weisbard makes use of a very valuable 
experience he once had which give him the 
opportunity to study the work of a bank 
bookkeeper and analyse it for teaching pur- 
poses. 

E. H. Norman, of the Baltimore Business 
College, chose the subject, “How to Over- 
come Private School Competition” in his 
address before the N. C. T. F. in Chicago 
last December. His views on this subject 
will be available to the owners and princi- 
pals of private schools in an article based 
on the N. C. T. F. paper. 

A complete program of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association Convention to 
be held in New York City on April 17-19 
will form another important feature of the 
April issue. 

And with the approach of summer school 
time the next issue devotes several pages 
to the announcement of summer school 
courses. for business teachers. 
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The Economy 
of Speed in Figure Work 


N THE battie for lower costs of machine figur- 
ing, Speed-with-Accuracy is the dominant aim. 
Accuracy, of course, is indispensable. 


You can get accuracy with either mental or ma- 
chine figuring by slow, painstaking care, checking 
as you go along. A safe way, but too expensive. 
For real economy speed must be joine¢ with ac- 
curacy. 


Speed has always been a distinguishing feature 
of the Comptometer. For forty years the Comptom- 
eter has held its place as the high-speed machine for 
all adding and calculating. 


With the introduction of the Controlled-Key 
(found only in the Comptometer) came the system 


Fett & TARRANT Mee. Co. 


of automatic control which safeguards operation at 
highest speed, by compelling correct mechanical 
operation of the keys. 

This coupling of speed-with-accuracy in the 
Comptometer makes for greater production of, not 
one alone, but every kind of figure work at less cost. 


Proof of its effectiveness may be determined by 
an infallible test—the test of measured production. 


Try it out for yourself. Time it on a cross-section 
of your daily routine for comparison with your 
present figure work costs; or compare the results 
with the performance of other machines. 


A Comptometer man will be glad to assist you in 
making the test, if you so desire. 


1718 N. Paulina St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CONTROLLED-KEY 
If not made by Only the 


Felt & Tarrant Comptometer 
it’s not a has the 


Controlled-key 
safeguard 


Comptometer 
ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 
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month we 


Standards for printed a copy of 
the proposed bill to re- 


Business Schools 
quire all private busi- 


ness schools in New York State to be registered. This 
month we call your attention (see page 31) to the pro- 
posed rules and regulations recommended to govern 
the registration of such schools. 

Evidently these rules and regulations represent a 
serious attempt to raise the standards of private busi- 
ness schools. But why wait until a bill is passed to re- 
quire such improvement? It seems to us that all schools 
both public and private should definitely seek to im- 
prove standards and results. After all, is not the 
service a school renders the basis upon which it is 
rated? Certainly here is an opportunity for many 
schools to work self-improvement at once. Let us see 
some of the things which can be done. 


1. Any school which through advertising or through other 
means attempts to attract students should do so in a fair, 
legitimate way. This is simply good business. 

2. Any school worthy of the name should provide satisfac- 
tory working conditions. To do anything less is detri- 
mental to good business and good health. 

3. The teacher at work in the classroom with the students 
is the heart of the school. We think there are very few 
schools not interested in getting the best teachers avail- 
able. There is sometimes a fair question raised as to 
what constitutes a good teacher. But aside from the per- 
sonality side of the question, certainly additional educa- 
tional qualifications are desirable. Let us select the best 
teachers possible and let us encourage them to grow in 
the profession through further study. 

4. Next to the teacher in importance are the tools with 
which she has to work. The course of study should be 
constantly changed. Business is ever changing. Students 
should not only have the best books and supplies, but the 
teachers should employ modern methods in presenting 
their materials. New tests should be given frequently and 
intelligently. 

5. All schools should have accurate records about the stu- 
dent when he enrolls and should keep complete records 
of his work while in school. Without these it is im- 
possible to render intelligent service to students or parent 
or to do proper placement work. 


These suggestions apply to both public and private 
schools. Would it not be a good idea to check and 
double check the situation in your own school? Per- 
haps many of the private schools can raise their stand- 
ards and beat the legislation to it. 


A DELEGATE to 

the Internation- 
al Congress of Com- 
mercial Education held 
at Amsterdam last year stated that the thing which im- 
pressed him most was the fact that the representatives 
of business education from most of the other countries 
were business men while those from the United States 
were teachers. In other words, commercial teachers 
seem to be the only ones interested in commercial edu- 
cation here. This seems to be a most unsatisfactory 
condition. 

Hunter College, New York City, is one of the oldest 
and most conservative colleges for women. It has just 
added to its curriculum a course in business. Was this 
at the demand of the business men of the city? Not 
at all. It was due to the initiative of the educational 
authorities without much encouragement from _ busi- 
ness. If the business men of the city were interested 


Business Education 
and Business 


OUR OPINION 


in securing young women of college grade, suitably pre- 
pared for business employment, they would have had 
such a course installed a quarter of a century ago. 

Let us hope that very soon American business men 
will do their share in developing business education of 
a better grade. 


H ROUGH the 

regulations of the 
Regents of the state of 
New York all part- 
time or continuation school teachers are required to take 
ninety hours (6 semester hours) of self-improvement 
courses every three years. The underlying reason for 
this regulation is that as long as part-time teachers deal 
with students who are employed, they must be always 
up to date in business procedures and practices. Busi- 
ness methods, business devices and business practices 
change. Teachers must be cognizant of these changes, 
and the state compels them to be familiar with them. 
Business employment may be accepted in lieu of a 
course at a university. 

The effect of this regulation is evident. Teachers 
are induced to be alive to the goings on, and their 
courses of study, their methods, as well as their class- 
room environment, become a vitalizing influence in the 
education of part-time students. 

In New York City all teachers who are not at their 
maximum salary are required to complete thirty hours 
(2 semester hours) of self-improvement courses for 
their annual increment of salary. This procedure is 
known as the “alertness rule.” 

It is gratifying to see that the teachers of business 
subjects have responded most satisfactorily to the de- 
mands of this regulation. The hearty congratulations 
of THE JouRNAL or Business Epucation to these 
teachers ! 


Teacher 
Improvement 


Is the School Age for oe 
indicate 
Specialization on the median age of stu- 
Business Education dents in our better pri- 

Pushing Upward? 


vate business schools 

is higher today than it 
was twenty to twenty-five years ago. Is this due chiefly 
to competitive conditions within business education? 
Or is it due primarily to changing requirements of busi- 
ness employments which, among other things, are call- 
ing for applicants of greater maturity and more ex- 
tended education both of a general and specialized na- 
ture? 

With reference to this problem of fundamental im- 
portance to curriculum builders of business educa- 
tion, it is interesting to read the following on page 127 
of the recently published report of the New Jersey 
State Commission to Survey Public Education : 

“The average secondary school graduate, even though much 
better equipped scholastically than his colleague of 20 years 
ago, can no longer, with the same ease as formerly, be ab- 
sorbed to his best advantage by business, industry, or other 
available fields of employment. More is expected of him, 
and large industries in particular which absorb thousands of 
our young people are demanding of them in many instances 
some specific educational training beyond the secondary school 
as a condition of employment.” 


Ay 
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Roger Babson 
(See page 51) 


Then the report goes on to show that of the 13,500 
boys and girls who graduated from New Jersey high 
schools in 1929, there is a large group who, for one rea- 
son or another, cannot profitably pursue courses in con- 
ventional four-year colleges and universities but who 
would be considerably aided for earning a livelihood by 
one or two years of further education in higher insti- 
tutions. 


Consequently, the Commission recommends to the 
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State legislature that provision be made for “a system 
of State-aided junior colleges. These should be so or- 
ganized as to place two years of specific college training, 
which educates to a definite end, within easy reach of 
the youth of the State.” And the Commission would 
have business education as a large part of the educa- 
tional program of such junior colleges. What is to be 
the business education of high schools with reference 
to that of junior colleges? Is the age for specialization 
in business education pushing upward ? 
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Many teachers and sup- 
ervisors of typewriting 
find themselves “on the 
fence” in relation to 
the subject and the me- 
thods of teaching it. 
Here is a study that 
presents the typewrit- 
ing teacher’s entire sit- 
uation and paves the 
way for an intelligent 
handling of the subject. 


Typewriting 


By Avis A. Kingston 
Girls High School, Boston, Mass. 


HE primary reason for teach- 

ing typewriting is to develop a 
skillful and efficient use of the type- 
writer as a writing tool in actual 
business situations and under office 
conditions. Other reasons, almost 
unlimited in scope, may be claimed 
for it, yet regardless of these the 
value of learning typewriting for any 
other reason has not as yet been uni- 
versally accepted. 

Some say that typewriting has a 
general disciplinary value; that it is 
supposed to develop habits of neat- 
ness, accuracy, concentration, cor- 


rect spelling. But contrary to this is 


the almost universally accepted 
theory with regard to transfer of 
training which raises a doubt that the 
abilities acquired in typewriting will 
function in other fields. Despite the 
number of adherents to the idea that 
typewriting has a value as a personal 
utility, this value is very far from be- 
ing universal. Until it can be safely 
predicted just which pupils will need 


typewriting for personal use there 
can be little justification for crowd- 
ing out a more necessary and valu- 
able training for a course in type- 
writing. 

The place of typewriting in the 
curriculum depends upon our con- 
ception of its objectives. Granting 
that typewriting is a purely voca- 
tional subject, its logical place is in 
the senior high school. Such is the 
view expressed by Professor F. G. 
Nichols in Harvard Bulletins in Edu- 
cation, No. 12, where the office trade 
of typist is listed among those re- 


quiring senior high school education. 


This same bulletin states that: 
“Since vocational education ought to 
prepare for and lead directly into 
an occupation it is obvious that voca- 
tional business training of any sort 
should be offered only to pupils who 
may go out and use it once they have 
completed it. On this basis there is 
little encouragement for vocational 
commercial training to any great ex- 
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Photo by Ewing Galloway. 


tent below the senior high school.” 

On the other hand, there are some 
very good reasons for introducing 
typewriting in grade nine. First, 
there is the fact that typewriting 
cannot be divorced from its close 
ally, shorthand. If, as is generally 
agreed, shorthand should begin in 
grade ten, then typewriting must be- 
gin a year earlier in order that a rea- 
sonable proficiency in its use may be 
acquired by the time the pupils reach 
the transcription stage. 

A second reason for the introduc- 
tion of typewriting in grade nine is 
the fact that typewriting ranks third 
in the scale of duties performed by 
clerical workers. (Harvard Bulle- 
tin 12). From many of these cleri- 
cal workers expert typing is not re- 
quired; only a moderate facility in 
using the machine is necessary. 

Many of these clerks are not of 
the high school graduate level, and 
since, again according to Bulletin 12, 
“there is general agreement that 
young people who have probably 
reached the degree of maturity rep- 
resented by junior high school grad- 
uates are acceptable for the position 
of typist.” it is desirable that some 
provision be made for such pupils as 
will drop out at the end of the junior 
high school period by giving them 
some training in typewriting. Such 
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training, of course, is not strictly vo- 
cational but rather prevocational. 

In any case typewriting should not 
be included in the course of study 
until it can be taken seriously by a 
group of students, and with a defi- 
nite aim. 

{t should be given on a five period 
a week basis, the periods to be from 
30 to 45 minutes long. Shorter or 
fewer periods fail to yield desirable 
results, and when the periods are 
longer the law of diminishing returns 
operates. 

Tryout courses in typewriting are 
not feasible, and its introduction in 
the junior high school on that basis 
can hardly be defended. <A tryout 
in typewriting is not comparable to 
tryouts in the industrial field. There 
tryouts are given for definitely known 
lines of work which in themselves 
are worthy job objectives. Type- 
writing is not such an objective, and 
moreover, a six-weeks’ tryout in type- 
writing is too short to discover the 
real abilities and aptitudes necessary 
- for the typist. 

While all possible allowance should 
be made for individual differences in 
_ method among teachers, certain defi- 
nite policies with regard to the teach- 


.ing of typewriting should be formu- 
lated by the teachers, head of de- 
partment, and director of commer- 
cial education, if there is one. And 
these policies should be adhered to 
by all teachers. 

In typewriting, as in all other sub- 
jects, the class instruction method is 
preferable to the individual instruc- 
tion which is so very likely to degen- 
erate into the habit of giving pupils 
a typewriting book, immersing them 
in a sea of budgets, and letting them 
sink or swim. 

Each period should begin with a 
definite teaching exercise or presen- 
tation of a principle, accompanied by 
class discussion and recitation, and 
followed by an opportunity for the 
pupil to put into practice the matter 
taught. This, in turn, is followed by 
sufficient drill to perfect it and in 
many cases to make it automatic. 

The theory that a pupil’s ability 
can be infallibly measured by the 
number of budgets she can turn in 
is not generally accepted nowadays. 
It is desirable, of course, that all 
the members of beginning classes be 
kept at approximately the same level. 
This can only be accomplished by 
the class instruction method and the 


quickly as you wish it. 


are inexperiented. 


equal distribution of work. 


Girls' High School, 


SPECIAL WORK. 


THE SECRETARIAL DEPARTMENT welcomes the opportunity 
of being of service to the other departments in the school 
in the matter of typing, mimeographing and multigraphing. 

HOWEVER, we are sometimes engaged in a special project 
of our own that makes it difficult to get out your work as 


THEREFORE, I am asking you to fill out one of the 
blanks -- which you can obtain from me at any time -- giving 
me in writing your wishes and directions. 

IF POSSIBLE, we should have, at least, A WEEK for an 
ordinary project, since our teachers have their class work 
carefully planned and timed, and our girls, as you Imow, 


PLEASE SEND ALL REQUESTS to me so that there may be an 


M. S. Hastings, 
Head of Secretarial Department. 


Other departments can be told how the typewriting classes 
will be of service. 


use of the typewriting textbook to 
provide the necessary drill and prac. 
tice matter to reinforce and automa- 
tize the subject matter taught. 


If under this method, credit js 
based not simply upon the quality 
but also upon the quantity of work 
completed, an incentive is provided 
for each pupil to keep working up 
to his maximum capacity. 


To illustrate. Suppose the subject 
to be taught is the arrangement of 
the ordinary double-space letter. Af- 
ter the lesson presentation and the 
class discussion is finished, the pupils 
are given a group of unarranged let- 
ters in the text-book to copy, using 
the arrangement just discussed. A 
pupil’s grade for this particular piece 
of work would be determined both 
upon her success in placing the let- 
ters acceptably upon the page and 
also upon the number of letters so 
arranged in a given time. 

It sometimes happens that a def- 
nite piece of technique may be ac- 
quired in less than a whole period's 
practice. In such cases, the budget 
system is useful in keeping the class 
working at top speed in all their type- 
writing time. An incentive to con- 
centrated effort along this line is pro- 
vided by having a wall chart showing 
the date when each budget is due, 
and also the dates when each pupil 
handed in each budget, these dates to 
be in black if on time and in red if 
late. 


An abundance of texts 


The question of the choice and use 
of a text-book arises here. There 
are so many text-books, excellent 
from educational, psychological, and 
technical points of view that there 1s 
a wide choice of fine material. Very 
strong arguments need to be pre- 
sented before a teacher should be per- 
mitted to discard all this material at 
hand and substitute material she her- 
self has prepared. In no case should 
this be permitted unless enough ma- 
terial is ready in available form at 
the beginning of the term te last 
throughout the course. 

This should not be construed as an 
attempt to prevent experimentation 
or research on the part of a teacher. 
It is simply a common-sense realiza- 
tion of the fact that in view of the 
variety and excellence of available 
text-books, the preparation of her 
own material by a teacher is a dupl- 
cation of effort too costly in teacher 
time and energy. If, however, 4 
teacher has a reasonable project of 
experiment she wishes to try out, it 
should be permitted provided the de- 
tails of the plan are submitted in 
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GIRLS' HIGH SCHOOL. 
Request for Secretarial Work. 

Mame Of oe 
Date of completion of work.......+ 


Special instructions from teacher desiring the work as to how it 
should be done. 


Humber Of Coples 
Additional instructions from Typewriting or Office Practice teachers. 


Time pupil spent on TTT 


perfect papers are re- 
quired, they are ob- 
tained at the expense 
of the formation of 
these habits. If, later 
in the course, only per- 
fect papers are accept- 
able, the time spent in 
throwing out ‘imperfect 
trials and in_ starting 
over again materially 
reduces the amount of 
ground that can be cov- 
ered and consequently 
the amount of experi- 
ence in various kinds 
of typing that the pu- 
pil can get. 

Moreover, our stand- 
ard of accuracy in 
school should be the 
business standard. As 
a matter of fact, abso- 
lute accuracy is rarely 


Signature of pupil doing the work. 
Signature of teacher whose pupil did the work........- 


if ever demanded of 
typists in business. 
What typists must be 
able to do, and what 


A definite system for taking care of work for 
other departments can be handled through this 


form of request. 


advance to the head of department 
and at the conclusion of the experi- 
ment a written report upon the re- 
sults is presented to the department. 

Whether or not absolutely accu- 
rate work alone shall be accepted 1s 
a much mooted question. In deciding 
this matter the most important con- 
sideration is the effect upon the pu- 
nil’s progress and ability in typing. 
In my opinion there is nothing more 
deadening to the pupil’s interest or 
more detrimental to the development 
of correct technique in typing habits, 
especially in the early part of the 
course, than the practice of requiring 
absolute accuracy. 

Any teacher who insists upon per- 
fect papers will of course get them, 
but the price paid for them in pupil 
progress is far beyond what the re- 
sults warrant. Granting that we are 
using touch typewriting, our aim at 
the beginning of the course is to en- 
able the pupils to build up desirable 
habits of correct touch, complete au- 
tomatization of the finger reaches, 
and efficient handling of all the labor 
and time saving devices of the ma- 
chine. 

This technical skill in the opera- 
tion of the machine should lead to ac- 
curacy in writing and be followed by 
experience in the various kinds of 
typing work necessary for office 
work. If, at the beginning of the 


course, while we are trying to de- 
velop correct habits of technique, 


we should therefore 
train our pupils to 
do is to detect their own 
errors and correct them 
in such a way as not 
to mar the appearance of the 
typewritten page. If a teacher re- 
fuses to accept a paper from a pupil 
until all errors are indicated, and if 
she doubles the deductions for each 
error not detected by the pupil, the 
class very soon acquires the habit of 
finding all errors and in the latter 
part of the course correcting them 
acceptably. 


The shield as a precaution 


The subject of perfect papers has a 
rather close connection with the use 
of shields. If from the very begin- 
ning a pupil must do over every pa- 
per in which an error is made, and 
often keep on starting over and over, 
the time soon comes when it is ask- 
ing for almost superhuman self-con- 
trol to demand that pupils keep their 
eves off the keyboard. 

Then, of course, shields are practi- 
cally indispensable in many cases. 

lf on the other hand, it is made 
clear to the pupil at the outset that 
our aim is to acquire a technique in- 
volving touch, automatization of 
reaches, rhythm, continuity, etc., and 
that an occasional misreach is not 
half so serious as faulty touch, or 
spasmodic writing, and that further- 
more accuracy inevitably follows the 
acquisition of the technique we are 
striving for, then touch typewriting 


becomes a fixed habit from the start 
and shields are unnecessary. 

However, in a school where there 
is a difference of opinion with re- 
gard to the use of shields, they should 
be available for those teachers who 
feel that they are necessary, but some 
definite plan with regard to their use 
should be formulated and consistently 
followed. 


Where individual fitness matters 


Since rhythm and continuity are 
now generally agreed to be essential 
to speed and accuracy in typing, all 
possible aids to their development 
should be utilized. Counting, tap- 
ping, saying the letters aloud, and 
the use of the phonograph are all 
means to this end, valuable if not 
overdone. The important thing in 
this connection, is to lead the pupil 
to develop the habit of rhythmical 
writing at his own maximum rate of 
speed. Any mechanical device for 
emphasizing rhythm, if gauged for 
the majority of the class will be too 
fast for a few and too slow for some. 

For this reason these devices 
should be used with caution. Fur- 
thermore none of them should be 
used to the extent that the class be- 
comes dependent upon some artificial 
aid to rhythmical writing. The Dic- 
taphone method of teaching type- 
writing is still in the experimental 
stage and the burden of proof is on 
its advocates. 

With regard to equipment in gen- 
eral little need be said beyond the 
fact that it should be such as would 
be conducive to efficiency, but not 
necessarily elaborate. For facility 
in instruction it is desirable that the 
beginning classes be equipped with 
the same make of machine (any one 
of the standard makes widely used 
in offices). Before the end of the 
course all pupils should have an op- 
portunity to practice on all the dif- 
ferent standard makes of typewriter, 
and for this reason the school should 
have in its equipment some machines 
of each make. 

Expense is not the ultimate cri- 
terion for deciding upon equipment. 
It should be of a type and quantity 
to insure efficiency, regardless of 
cost, but on the other hand the equip- 
ment on hand should be used. There 
is little justification for elaborate and 
expensive equipment used only a 
small fraction of the school day. 

The tests provided by typewriting 
companies and inter-school and | in- 
ternational contests must be judged 


(Continued on page 48) 


They Study Merchandising 


Behind the Counter 


Stores of Boston cooperate with schools in giving 
training and jobs to pupils 


By Edward J. Rowse 


Commercial Coordinator, Boston Public High Schools, Boston, Mass. 


ALESMANSHIP is taught in 

twelve day high schools and in 
four evening high schools in Boston. 
Practical experience forms a part of 
the plan in all schools even though 
the manner and time of giving this 
experience varies in the different 
schools. 

In one school a definite coopera- 
tive plan has been in operation since 
1921. Thirteen of the larger stores 
of the city, acting through the Re- 
tail Trade Board of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, are furnish- 
ing the laboratories in 


grade twelve shall receive $12 per 
week. They also participate in the 
store’s regular plans of vacation with 
pay, Christmas bonus, and employee's 
discount on merchandise purchased 
in the store. 

During the week when the pupils 
are in school their class instruction 
consists of salesmanship, English, 
history, economics, household science, 
textiles, and color and design. Every 
effort is made to plan these courses 
so as to include material which will 
be of most value to the pupils as 


salespeople, and to. interpret and 
apply the store experiences. 

One element in the success of the 
training has been that these pupils 
have moved as a group while in 
school and have never shifted inte 
other groups. In this way it has 
been possible to organize their art 
work, for instance, so that it will 
have a definite bearing on the mer- 
chandise which they sell. 

In February, 1927, a second defi- 
nite cooperative plan was put into 
operation at the Memorial High 
School for Girls. Girls 
from grade twelve are as- 


which the pupils of the - — 
salesmanship of signed to the various 
the High School of Prac- stores where from 
tical Arts are testing and ‘CITY OF , BOSTON o'clock noon to 3 P. = 
applying the theories Pee High Schools ‘ they act as a daily release 
which they are getting at force for sales people, 
the school. Report of............ cashiers, and inspectors. 
The pupils of the At graduation these girls 
course fi divided into School...... are "ae trained in 
pairs, and while one mem- methods of the store 
ber of a pair is in the Dates of Period Under each head @ check the - where they have been em- 
store the other Covered...... ......... the ployed on a_ part-time 
is in school. At the en . basis during the school 
of the week they exchange APPEARANCE year, and graduation 
places. This part-time Careless the stores are glad to take 
training begins at the Untidy them as permanent em- 
opening of grade eleven MANNER Very Courteous ployees. ve 
and continues through ure Pleasing The school training 
two years. The pupil is Indifferent during the senior year for 
assigned to the same store Unfavorable these pupils consists of 
during the entire period. APPLICATION Energetic four periods daily in 
While in grade eleven Industrious salesmanship, En g1 ish, 
the students are rotated Needs urging science, history, econom- 
through such positions as Lazy ics, and commercial sub- 
marking, inspecting, cash- ABILITY Exceptionally keen jects. Of the total of 
iering, and stock. While ae «| Quick twenty points required of 
in grade twelve they get Rather slow seniors, a credit of six 
practical experience in Dull points is given for eigh- 
selling. Thus in two years ATTITUDE Highly cooperative teen hours of practice 
they get a broad insight work done in the store 
into store operation, and Toute weekly under the super- 
at the time of graduation esome ot he 
they are on the regular 
There is an agreement the practice traiming im 
through the Retail Trade connection with these two 
Board that girls in grade courses. 
eleven shall receive $10 There are about 1300 


per week and those in 


The employer checks this card to help the school follow-up 
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Salesmanship students of Boston schools spend part time on the job. 


in the Boston day high schools and, 
for the purpose of getting the re- 
quired practice in stores, a pupil may 
be excused from school for a maxi- 
mum of twenty-five days each year. 
The irregularity of retail trade makes 
it possible to secure practice employ- 
ment on special sale days through- 
out the year, on Saturdays, and dur- 
ing the month of December. 

One store has employed as many 
as 400 salesmanship pupils for a 
single day at a special sale, and five 
times during a single month of the 
present year the schools have been 
called on to furnish 40 boys and girls 
for a single day. One store has a 
regular monthly event for which 
they take the same 60 pupils for one 
or two days each month. Another 
store has 24 girls assigned to it in 
two groups of 12, each group report- 
ing to the store on alternate Mon- 
days. In this way a girl is absent 
for sales one day in two weeks. 


They find themselves 


Pupils are employed in a_ wide 
range of jobs including selling, mark- 
ing, checking, cashiering, inspecting, 
collecting, shipping, and stock... In 
some cases considerable preliminary 
job training by the store is necessary, 
which with the practical experience, 
supplements and makes possible the 
application of the school training. 

It is not surprising to find that this 
course with its irregular opportuni- 
ties for experience does not function 
vocationally to the same extent as the 
regular cooperative courses. How- 
ever, a study made recently by the 
Department of Vocational Guidance 
showed that 43 per cent of the non- 
cooperative salesmanship graduates 
of one high school of the class of 


‘months after graduation. 


1927 were in store positions nine 
This per 
cent seems’ very high when we re- 
member that most of these pupils had 
also elected stenography and_ book- 
keeping as a part of their high school 
course. 

During the school year 1928-29 the 
high ‘school  sdlésmanship pupils 
worked, including Saturdays, a total 
of 38,856 whole days and 47,545 part 
days, and earned $128,980. During 
the month of December of last year 
there were 1166 pupils who worked 
all or part of the month and earned 
$39,750. That thrift is a part of the 
salesmanship training is shown by the 
fact that in one school 80 per cent of 
those who worked deposited part of 
their earnings in the school savings 
bank. 

Pupils of all salesmanship classes 
are visited while at work by the 
coordinating teacher. She learns the 
merits and shortcomings of each stu- 
dent. She keeps in close contact with 
store procedure and is thus able to 
make school instruction supplement 
store experience. She helps the 
school to understand the store and 
the store to understand the school so 
that these two training agencies shall 
work together to the best advantage. 
She advises the student regarding the 


There is much discussion among 
school executives over the teach- 
ing of retail store methods and 
management in the classroom. Per- 
haps a middle road has been found 
in such an arrangement as this Bos- 
ton idea. 


Who agrees and who does not 
agree? THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION would 
like to know. 
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problems that arise out of the new 
relations in the store, and thus paves 
the way for full time entrance into 
business. 


Business helps follow-up 


As a help in this follow-up, em- 
ployers are asked to fill out a card 
for each student in their employ for 
a period of two weeks or more. 
Absolute honesty is assumed for each 
student and hence is omitted from 
the card. The form used for this 
report is here illustrated. 

The stores and the schools are 
working in perfect harmony, and to- 
gether are accomplishing results of 
great benefit to each. The stores are 
furnishing the laboratories and the 
laboratory material for pupils who 
get practical experience under the 
direction of the store staff. The 
schools form a resource group to 
which the stores turn for extra em- 
ployees and from which they attract 
a large number of graduates not only 
trained in the principles of salesman- 
ship but with a broad general educa- 
tion which forms the basis for future 
executive training. 

Six months after graduation of the 
class of 1929 the location of the 
graduates of these two cooperative 
courses was as follows: 


CLass oF 1929 


Number employed in store work .... 56 


Number removed from city .......... Z 
Number in other work 
(art and illustrating) 1 


Number unemployed ............... ey” 


Per cent in store: work 89 
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Watching the 
Junior College 


What commercial subjects can be offered in this type 
of institution? This California survey 


offers some suggestions. 
By B. W. Spencer, A.M. 


Head of Commercial Department, Roosevelt High School, Oakland, Calif. 


Part III 


ITH the idea in 

mind that the semi- 
professional level is the 
type level for the junior 
college, Dr. C. V. Bennett 
made a study of the cur- 
riculum problems confront- 
ing this institution and 
wrote a doctor’s thesis in 
1925 on the subject “Pub- 
lic Administration of Voca- 
tional Education of Junior 
College Grade.” We can 
consider the commercial 
phase of his study. 

Dr. Bennett examined 
the catalogs of 500 schools 
which he thought of junior 
college grade throughout 
the country and _ selected 
those commercial occupa- 
tions for which training 
might be given in the first 
two years of college work. 
The list was then enlarged 
by the opinions of 30 voca- 
tional education students. 
The entire list was then 
submitted to 200 educators 
and the seven leading occu- 
pations selected as possible 
semi-professional level 
courses for the junior col- 
lege. An effort was made 
to outline or suggest the 
content for the seven 
courses as follows: 


Accountant 


The usually accepted training 
offered by a number of schools. 


Bank Teller 


The American Institute of Banking 


course. 


Cafe Manager 


All but one of the courses suggested 


were Home Economics subjects. 


Hotel Keeper 


No course was found available, 
but courses as conducted by the large 


Drawing together the threads of this series of three 
articles the following conclusions appear evident: 

1. The junior colleges in California are growing rapidly, 
both in numbers and in enrolment. The average school at 
the present time does not have a large enrolment. 

2. One of the primary functions of such institutions is 
the terminal function, which is largely vocational educa- 
tion, including training in commerce: 

3. A large number of the students in some of our junior 
colleges graduated from high school without sufficient 
recommendations to enter the university. 


4. It is clearly the intention of the state Department 
of Education that any type of vocational work may be 
offered that will be of panaager. to high school graduates 
or individuals over 18 years of age, whether high school 
graduates or not. 

5. The courses offered at the present time are largely 
(a) University preparatory (certificate course) or (b) a 
duplication of business college work. 

6. Many educators feel that the terminal function of 
the junior college, insofar as it relates to vocational educa- 
roo can best be met by training for the semi-professional 
evels. 


7. There is little agreement (and even less available 
subject matter) on what courses are semi-professional in 
the commercial field. There is imperative need for a 
thorough-going investigation of commercial occupations to 
discover which courses will best prepare students for occu- 
pations on this level and for which the junior college should 
train. As the Preliminary Survey of Secondary Education, 
Page 93, states it: “There is imperative need for extended 
inquiry into the relatively unexplored field of the proper 
curriculum for the junior college student who is not likely 
to continue into the senior college level.” 

It is interesting to note here that according to “Personal 
Research Department Stores” the University of Pittsburgh 
has already investigated and is now offering training in 
the following retail merchandising fields: 

a. Buyers 
b. Floor Managers 
c. Minor Executives 


8. The stro emphasis upon keeping junior college 
pupils at home for an additional two years, both because 
of their immaturity and the reduced cost of college educa- 
tion to parents, largely precludes high specialization in any 
one business field by a particular junior college. 


Oral Composition 
Current Events 


Railway Station Agent 

The LaSalle Extension Course 
is the only one found 

Stenographer-Secretary 

FIRST YEAR 

Elementary Stenography 

Economics 

Contemporary Civilization 

Government 

Sociology 

English Composition 

Current Topics 

Parliamentary Law 

Trips to investigate public ac- 
tivities 

SECOND YEAR 

Stenography and Typewriting 

Filing and Indexing 

Secretarial Accounting 

Business Correspondence 

Banking and Investments 

Business Law 

Advertising 

Applied Psychology 

English 

Practical Politics 

Courses such as_ those 
given by the Strayer Col- 
lege of Secretarial Account- 
ing, Washington, D. C., 
might also be added, as: 

Business Administration 

Office Training 

Bookkeeping 

Business Literature 

Collections 

Statistics, Charts and Graphs 

Real Estate 

Insurance 

Credits 

Efficiency Systems 

Personnel Administration 

Storekeeper 

Training for manage- 

ment of small neighborhood 


hotels were suggested. These in- stores of all kinds. 


courses cluded the following: 


The following subjects are rec- 


Analysis of Hotel Occupations ommended: (De Paul University 
Hotel Organization and Administration course ) F 
Hotel Finance and Economics i 

Laws Governing Innkeepers Units 
Applied Psychology Financial Organization of business 4 
Business Correspondence Economics of Retailing .......... 4 


English and American Literature 
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Advertising and Selling Campaigns 2 
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Units 
Business Forecasts .............. 2 
Business Correspondence ........ 4 
Economic History .............. 4 
Mercantile Credits .............. 2 
Property Insurance .............. z 


In order to secure some reactions 
from business concerning the prob- 
lems connected with these seven oc- 
cupations an assistant personnel 
manager of one of the large San 
Francisco oil companies was asked 
to comment on them. 

He reported. Bank tellers were 
too poorly paid to merit consideration 
on this level. He did not see much 
place for the training of railway 
station agents or hotel keepers. 


PROPOSED GENERAL 
BUSINESS COURSES 


Business Organi- Credits and 
zation and Ad- Collections 
ministration Marketing 

Advertising 

Applied Psy- shi 
chology P 

Commercial His- Commercial 
tory Law 


Economics of Business 


Strangely enough, he said there was 
no occasion for a secretarial course 
“since all our secretaries are pro- 
moted from the ranks of our ste- 
nographers” and not hired direct. 
Also he felt there was no particu- 
lar advantage in special training for 
the position as junior accountant be- 
cause they take men in as general 
office workers and ledger clerks and 
develop them into junior accountants 
and other middle positions as ability 
warrants and opportunity affords 
such promotions. They do not hire 
junior accountants as such. In his 
opinion, the most likely field of train- 
ing for the junior college would be 
that of the small proprietor. Train- 
ing in advertising, credit extension, 
selling methods, and business organ- 
ization and management was sug- 
gested by him for such a merchant. 


Upon being asked what type of 
course would prove most practical 
to the average person entering 
business, he replied a course in 
general business or business 
management which would ori- 
ent the student and give him a 


Statistical Charts and Graphs 
Efficiency Systems 

Applied Psychology 

Business Law 

Economics 


PROPOSED SECRETARIAL COURSE 


There is considerable agreement that this work is of the middle level. 


The course should go, however, beyond ordinary stenographic training 
and the following fields might be drawn upon for materials: 


. Business Organization and Administration 


Reference books, educational, business and social. 


Business Literature 
Credit Extension 
Secretarial Bookkeeping 
Sociology 

Advertising 

Business Correspondence 


be developed for the training of 
young men for the small proprietor- 
ship, it would be a good plan to make 
a careful investigation from informa- 
tion available from such agencies as 
Dun or Bradstreet to see the causes 
of failures in such ventures, thus get- 
ting a partial idea of necessary con- 
tent material for the course. 

The problem of commercial educa- 
tion on junior college level was also 
presented to a woman who has charge 
of the training of employees in two 
large department stores in the San 
Francisco Bay Region. Thinking of 
it solely in terms of department store 
work, she suggested a course in busi- 
ness organization and management, 
with special reference to department 
store organization; also courses in 
salesmanship which would include 
the psychology of advertising and 
selling; and courses in the impor- 
tance of personality in business and 
how it can be developed. 

Again, a woman in charge of the 
employment work for drop outs of 
the University of California was in- 
terviewed. She knew of no study 
of the problem which would give def- 
inite information as to just what po- 
sitions such people went into on leav- 
ing the university. She expressed 
the opinion, however, that most girls 
leaving about the end of their second 
year at the university, who went into 
business, entered a business college 
first and took stenographic training, 
while most boys going into business 
at that level secured positions in 
bookkeeping on the lower levels. She 
recommended, therefore, secretarial 
training and junior accounting as the 
most likely courses for this level of 
training. 


What, then, should be the commer- 
cial offering of the junior college in 
California at the present stage of its 
development? It is of course an 
educational axiom that local needs 
must be a very large determining 
factor. 

Having in mind, however, that 
many of our educators believe the 
6-4-4 plan will probably become the 
most common type of school organ- 
ization instead of a two-year school, 
we suggest the following as a gen- 
eral guide: 


1. Commercial courses required for the 
Junior Certificate in Commerce. A large 
group of junior college students are going 


It is not suggested here that any 
one school offer all this work. The 
average junior college is entirely 
too small for this. But the general 
background courses common to all, 
such as Business Organization and 
Management, Economics of Busi- 
ness, Applied Psychology, Business 
Statistics, etc., might be offered and 
new courses presented as the school 
grows. The smaller junior colleges 
can probably not offer more than 
the Certificate course. The larger 
ones pending further investigations 
of semi-professional commercial 
courses, can select from courses as 
suggested the ones best fitted to 
their local needs. Better give a 
few strong courses than many weak 
ones. 


on to the university and their needs in 
commercial education must be recognized 
and provision made for those taking the 
pre-commercial course. 

2. Terminal courses on the semi-pro- 
fessional level should be offered if voca- 
tional work in commerce in the junior col- 
lege is to make any distinct contribution 
to our educational program. This phase of 
commercial education should receive the 
greatest emphasis in the 13th and 14th 
years of the school program. While ex- 
tended surveys and studies will be neces- 
sary in order to adequately determine what 

(Continued on page 52 


As to the probable turnover and replacement requirements of the seven fields for the 
State of California, Bennett estimates as follows: 


bird’s eye view of business life Position 
so that wherever he entered he accountant ... 7539 754 30 
could see the relation of his Bank Teller ..................... ? 102 4 
job to the whole business or- = 

Parenthetically it might be 277 
suggested that, if a course is to Storekeeper ...................0.. 22102 1105 44 
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By Cecil B. Atwater 


Office Manager, New England District 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. 
Part I 


HE business man is tempted 

somewhat to find fault with 
the high schools because of the 
shortcomings he observes in the train- 
ing of the graduates who apply to 
him for positions. And yet, if asked 
to do so, I am sure he would gladly 
furnish the schools with detailed spe- 
cifications of his requirements. A 
cooperative plan will form a_ basis 
of an interesting experiment to be 
undertaken by a comparatively large 
insurance company with which I am 
associated and several progressive 
high schools of greater Boston. 

I have been a member of the school 
board for several years and am aware 
of the difficulties that stand in the 
way of the enlightened and ambitious 
commercial course teacher who 
wishes to bring about improvement in 
- his curriculum and to obtain more 
modern equipment. I fully realize 
the problem which he faces in se- 
curing favorable consideration of his 
proposals, meritorious though they 
may be. He must consult his prin- 
cipal, the superintendent, school 
board, town or city government be- 
fore any changes can be made. 

However, I think that if the ar- 
guments are sound and the teacher 
knows how to use them he can over- 
come the lethargy and ignorance of 
facts that are usually found in those 
persons who are almost sure to op- 
pose him. If this seems critical of 
the schools it is sympathetically so. 
But I hope the suggestions that fol- 
low will be constructive and helpful. 

The present employment policy of 
our company calls for promotions to 
be made from our own staff. This 
rule is closely adhered to except in 
cases where after careful investiga- 
tion we are unable to find a properly 
qualified clerk to fit the opening. We 
prefer to employ beginners and in- 
troduce them ourselves to their first 
job. We are thus able to guide them 


Secondary school gradutes 

find business waiting to re- 

ceive them and fit them into 

its systems providing - they 

display an intelligent attitude 

toward business organization. 
Phcto by Galloway. 
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along the path of proper attitude to- 
wards their employment and_ train 
them for our particular business. 

It is difficult at times to carry out 
this program because satisfactory ap- 
plicants cannot always be found. Ii 
the supply were adequate we would 
much prefer to take our beginners di- 
rectly from the high schools. 

Employing as we doa considerable 
number of girl clerks and typists, we 
face a higher turnover. Girls leave 
to be married and do not depend on 
permanent employment as the 
men. We therefore desire to take 
advantage of as many years of the 
business life of these young women 
as we can. It takes considerable 
time and expense to train them and 
we want the benefit of this train- 
ing as long as possible. 


Placement can be made easier 


More than half of those employed 
by us come through agencies or 
through advertising, which of course 
adds an expense factor either for the 
applicants or for ourselves. Instead 
of obtaining a fifth of our employees 
direct from the high schools, as at 
present, it is conceivable that with the 
funttioning of the plan T propose we 
should be able to get seventy per 
cent direct from the schools. 

Our criticisms of the average high 
school candidate, so far as our re- 
quirements are concerned, paint a 
rather black picture. 

We find that applicants for posi- 
tions seem unable to listen carefully 
to instructions and therefore do a 
careless piece of work in filling out 
applications. Inability to concen- 
trate is a dominant fault. 

In many cases penmanship is poor 
and in some cases, hardly legible. 
This is particularly true of the colle- 
giate graduate. 

We have much fault to find with 
their ability to spell and punctuate 
correctly. 

The commercial course graduates 
particularly lack the refinements of 
a good general education. 

Candidates are seldom able to de 
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ommercial Graduates? 


N this article one gets a glimpse of the personnel prob- 
lems faced by large business organizations that have de- 
veloped systems of a somewhat specialized nature. Such busi- 
nesses ask that the secondary schools give pupils a broad 
business training plus a skill in some one office subject. 


at least one useful thing in an of- 
fice accurately and well. Typists. 
however, are reasonably proficient on 
the machine itself. 

Those having taken bookkeeping 
courses are unable to answer ques- 
tions on many fundamental matters 
in accounting, which indicates, in our 
opinion, that their instruction has 
been from text now obsolete and in- 
adequate as compared with present 
business methods. 


The stenographers are generally 
deficient in speed and accuracy in 
shorthand, and they ofttimes lack the 
superior personality required of sec- 
retaries or those who are to become 
rather important aides to executives. 

This is what we receive from the 
schools. What we prefer are candi- 
dates for all positions who have re- 
ceived a good education in the higher 
cultural subjects—those subjects 
found in college courses. We _ be- 
lieve that those students taking such 
subjects are mostly, although not al- 
Ways, a superior group. 

Furthermore, we like to build up 
our clerical staff with young people 
whose vision and thought habits have 
been broadened by knowledge of lit- 
erature, history, and if possible, a 
foreign language. For it is this type 
that has often proved the more likely 
material for promotion. Their hori- 
zon is not so limited. 

Except for the training received 
in the operation of the typewriter it 
is our belief that the commercial sub- 
jects taught in most of the high 
schools we know of are of no very 
considerable value. Little use of the 
information studied in some subjects 
is made in actual business practice, 
and in other subjects the course is 


Candidates for employment 
come to us from the follow- 
ing sources: 
Employment Agencies . 40% 
Introduced by cur own 

employes 3% 
Direct from high schools 18% 
Newspaper advertise- 


Applying to us direct.. 3% 
From Accounting 

Schools ......-...... 2% 
From College ......... 1% 
Miscellaneous ......... 1% 

We employ 66% of those 
who apply. 


Boys are first put in our mailing, messenger, printing, or 
supply departments and remain there until vacancies occur 
in other departments. 


hopelessly out of date and not in ac- 
cord with modern business methods. 

I firmly believe that schools can 
much better fit their graduates for 
most commercial positions by offering 
fewer so-called commercial subjects 
and give their students a better gen- 
eral education, especially in English, 
spelling, penmanship and mathema- 
ties. 

What does the office need in spe- 
cific positions? The clerical position 
seeks a candidate who, in addition to 
a satisfactory personality and appear- 
ance, has a good general education 
and an ability to do at least one use- 
ful thing in an office in an accurate 
and speedy manner. We would much 
prefer a beginner with the academic 
high school course together with the 
ability to do any one of the follow- 
ing things well: 

Typewriting 

Dictating machine and typewriting 

Shorthand and typewriting 

Calculating machines 

Slide rule 

Mechanical drawing 

Bookkeeping (Up-to-date course) 
This we would rather have than the 
usual commercial course student 
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whose general education has been 
slight. 

Boys are first put in our mailing, 
messenger, printing or supply depart- 
ments and remain there until vacan- 
cies occur in other departments. If 
he has the required qualifications, the 
boy with the longest service is the 
first promoted to fill a higher va- 
cancy. Therefore, in selecting our 
beginner mail clerks our employment 
department is not seeking particu- 
larly boys who are able to fill only 
the positions in which they start. 
It has in mind the employment of 
boys with education and training suf- 
ficient to advance later to more im- 
portant clerical and supervisory jobs. 

What is the situation with respect 
to stenographers? An instructor in 
one of Boston’s high schools wrote in 
a business magazine some _ four 
years ago that it was an error to 
make shorthand such an important 
feature of the commercial course. 

He quotes an investigation that. 
showed 72 per cent of the business 
firms he canvassed used dictation 
machines, and he cited one office that 
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employed 90 workers, 87 of whom 
studied shorthand in school but do 
not use it in their work. His investi- 
gation convinced him that a person 
who must meet the demand for both 
speed and accuracy in shorthand and 
typewriting while in high school has 
no time for any other subjects than 
those which directly relate to the 
work of a stenographer. 

My opinion is that the dictating 
machine has greatly reduced the im- 
portance and need for shorthand and 
that the schools should meet this 
change squarely by offering a course 
in which the dictating machine is fea- 
tured. It takes considerable training 
to become a competent operator on 
this machine, but this is learned in 
much less time than is required for 
proficiency in shorthand. 

My experience with the graduate 
trained in high school stenographic 
courses is that very few of them are 
adequately equipped to meet the de- 
mands of the positions they apply 
for. And yet I believe that if prop- 
erly taught most of these young peo- 
ple, with the same amount of time 
available and the proper teaching 
policy and equipment, could be 
trained as expert dictating machine 
operators before they graduate from 
high school. Thé saving in time, 
between shorthand instruction and 
dictating machine instruction, could 
well be devoted to improvement in 
their ability in spelling, punctuation, 
grammar and speed on the type- 
writer. There is, at present, a very 
good demand for such operators. 


The college aspirants who 
don’t go 


And now, what about a functioning 
clerical practice? We well know 
that a great many of the high school 
graduates who have studied the aca- 
demic curriculum have little or no 
prospect of going to college, usually 
for economic reasons. These young 
people are generally exceptionally 
good material for clerical positions 
in an office and it would further their 
prospects of securing a good position 
if during their senior year they could 
take a course in business mathema- 
tics. This should be applicable in 
their future jobs, and should they 
become also proficient in using one 
or more of the calculating machines 
now so extensively found in all of- 
fices of any size, their value to the 
employer would be further increased. 

If the pupil does not write a good 
business hand he should have a course 
in penmanship. 


When I refer to proficiency in the 


use of machines I do not have in 
mind the ofttime antiquated infor- 
mation imparted in so-called “office 
practice courses.” It takes but a 
shori time to learn the simple opera- 
tions on these machines, and I believe 
that speed and a very complete work- 
ing knowledge could be imparted in 
the high schools. The manufactur- 
ers are usually very willing to coop- 
erate in imparting information as to 
the needs and use of their product. 

There is such a thing as modern 
bookkeeping work. Except in very 
small businesses modern bookkeep- 
ing is such a vastly different affair 
from the “sets” taught at school that 
the graduate of a high school book- 
keeping course is rather overwhelmed 


As a result of Mr. At- 
water’s proposed plan for 
making the commercial 
curricula more flexible and 
adaptable to business needs 
a committee of business 
men of Boston has been 
organized to consider their 
employment requirements 
in relation to business 
training. 


This committee will meet 
formally at Harvard Uni- 
versity and there present 
to the heads of high school 
commercial departments 
the situation as they have 
reviewed it. 


with his sense of ignorance of what 
it is all about when he first makes 
contact with an up-to-date system. 
Because of the fact that accountants 
in business are constantly trying to 
find quicker and better ways to do 
work in their particular businesses 
the forms and accounting methods of 
one concern are apt to bear very lit- 
tle resemblance to those of another, 
even when the two concerns are in 
the same line of business. 

In an accounting department hav- 
ing a score or more clerks it very 
often happens that but two or three 
have ever studied bookkeeping. Out- 
side of a very few people who han- 
dle the control books and make up 
business statements, the work of the 
rest is of a purely statistical nature 


requiring little or no knowledge of 
bookkeeping. Even ledger work has 
become in many offices a machine 
task. 

However, I believe candidates for 
positions in accounting departments 
should study courses in simple book- 
keeping and master the fundamental 
ideas of debit and credit and the 
names and uses of the most com- 
monly used papers and books. If 
the pupil will then make sure of his 
penmanship, improve his mathema- 
tics, particularly business arithmetic, 
and learn the use of a slide rule or a 
calculating machine, he will have 
done about all that is necessary to- 
wards fitting himself for a_begin- 
ner’s position in an accounting de- 
partment. 


Guidance is more than mere 
placement 


And now where does vocational 
guidance fit in? I suppose that one 
of the things to make the high schools 
vastly more effective in preparing 
young people for business careers 
is a strengthening of the high school’s 
facilities for advising pupils as to 
their best opportunities. 

No doubt the schools clearly real- 
ize their ability to do high-class vo- 
cational guidance work. Because of 
limited budgets they are not staffed 
to do much investigation work and 
to grant the many personal inter- 
views necessary to a substantial guid- 
ance program. 

I feel, however, that they should do 
all they possibly can along these 
lines. We have many applications for 
positions from candidates who never 
should have taken the courses in 
high school that they did. For ex- 
ample, it is poor policy to encour- 
age a girl with a distinctly poor per- 
sonality to take up shorthand. This 
kind of a girl might well succeed as 
a typist and has some chance in a 
stenographic department as a dicta- 
tion machine operator. Business 
men choose for secretarial work 
young people of pleasing appearance 
and good mental equipment. 

However, as generous as most 
teachers are of time spent in advis- 
ing youth, the advice in many cases 
may not be sound, due to lack of in- 
formation as to just what the busi- 
ness man requires. Greater cooper- 
ation between the schools and busi- 
ness people is a thing to be sought 
for diligently. 

The second part of Mr. Atwater’s 
article will describe the training his 
organization prescribes for ten 
classes of emploves. 
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How Philadelphia Planned Its 
Office Equipment Instruction 


What the course consists of and how it is taught 


By John G. Kirk 


Director of Commercial Education, Board of Public Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Part II 


HE course of study for Senior 

Office Practice in our high 
schools says in the introduction, un- 
der the title of Importance of Sub- 
ject, “The development of mechani- 
cal devices for expediting the work 
in business offices makes it necessary 
that office training suited to the re- 
quirements of business be provided 
in our high schools. 

“First, we must provide it to give 
to each pupil who is preparing to be- 
come a stenographer the ability to do 
the general office work that fre- 
quently goes with a stenographer’s 
position. Second, to give the pupil 
who expects to become a bookkeeper 
the general business training he will 
need for the office duties that are col- 
lateral to his work. Third, to afford 
to all pupils, regardless of the par- 
ticular kind of position they seek in 
business, the supplemental office 
training they will require for winning 
promotion. 

“The aims of this course are four. 
1. It is supposed to afford the neces- 
sary general clerical training which 
should accompany the more thorough 
preparation for bookkeeping and ste- 
nographic positions. 2. It should 
serve as a test of the pupil's ability 
to perform the office work for which 
he has been receiving special train- 
ing. 3. It should familiarize those 
who are training for office work 
with the many offrce devices and ma- 
chines which they are likely to use 
in their initial positions. 4. It should 
provide vocational training for those 
who have not pursued a complete 
commercial course.” 


Takes care of drop-outs too 


It will be noticed from the aims 
of this course that two groups of 
workers can be graduated. There 
are the students who have a_ back- 
ground of stenography and bookkeep- 
ing and wish to perfect their train- 
ing. There are those boys and girls 
who in the senior year find that they 


The present course is divided into 
twelve units: 
Books of Reference 
Telephones 
Typewriters 
Duplicating Machines 
Dictaphones 
Adding Machines 
Billing Machines 
Posting Machines 
Filing 
Correspondence 
Personal Qualifications 
Miscellaneous Office Work 


must seek employment in the com- 
mercial field immediately after grad- 
uation, instead of entering college or 
pursuing some other course. 


They will not be strangers to 
office methods 


A hasty examination of the lesson 
plan for the Graphic Duplicator re- 
veals that the course is not designed 
to turn out finished and highly skilled 
operators on all office machines. A 
pupil has practice enough on each 
machine to acquaint him with its 
mechanism. This gives him enough 
experience to operate any one of the 
various office machines if he is called 
upon to do so in his initial position. 
In a short time, through the con- 
stant use of this machine, he can de- 
velop greater skill and speed. 

From the wide variety and com- 
plicated mechanism of office machines 
in use, it is evident that a pupil could 
not acquire skill in the use of all, 
except through the expenditure of 
much time and effort. This latter 
plan would be most wasteful. Pu- 
pils do not know the type of ma- 
chines they will be called upon to 
operate. If, however, the school 
could train a pupil to operate two 
or three machines of his own choice 
and know that he could secure a po- 
sition where his skill and knowledge 
wotld be usable, the matter would be 
simplified. Such a procedure is not 
possible at the present time. 

The figures from the Philadelphia 
survey indicate that in Philadelphia 
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there are a limited number of full 
time Comptometer operators, file 
clerks and bookkeeping machine op- 
erators. A much larger number of 
office workers are called upon to op- 
erate various machines as a part of 
their regular work. 

In order that the money invested 
in costly office equipment would be 
wisely spent, short unit courses in 
office practice, filing, calculating ma- 
chines, and bookkeeping machines 
were offered in one school and in an 
evening high school. At first one 
room in a central high school was 
equipped with a battery of calculat- 
ing machines, and another room with 
a full set of filing equipment. These 
two courses were offered especially 
to care for academic pupils who 
wanted rapid training te equip them 
for a job, and to instruct evening 
school pupils who desired to either 
increase their skill or acquire train- 
ing. 

Because of the demand for these 
courses, two other schools have since 
been similarly equipped. Notices of 
these evening courses were sent to 
the business offices of large firms. 
They were advertised by placing pla- 
cards in stores and schools. 


What business thought of the plan 


When these notices were sent a 
letter accompanied them. It was 
addressed to the office or personnel 
manager and it asked his opinion of 
such a course. A most generous re- 
sponse was received : 


Sit: 

It is most gratifying to see that the 
Board of Education is taking up the sub- 
ject of calculating machinery, as it would 
be a great saving of time to the employer, 
and also a great advantage to the em- 
ployes, if clerks were to start out in busi- 
ness with at least a working knowledge of 
these modern machines. 


THE AMERICAN ENGINEER- 
ING COMPANY. 
Gentlemen: 
Our office is equipped with Burroughs 
bookkeeping and calculating machines. We 
note that in employing your graduates they 
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A general outline of the office equipment course in 


Philadelphia high schools 


It will be noticed that the content of this course ts 
determined by the nature of the duties performed 


1. OFFICE ORGANIZATION AND ROUTINE 


General duties of—stenographer, bookkeeper, general clerk. 


2, OFFICE RESPONSIBILITIES AND ETHICS 


Emphasize the personal responsibility of the assistant to his employer. 


3. STENOGRAPHIC ROUTINE 


Dictating, typewriting, expediting correspondence, copying, machines—Ediphone and 
Dictaphone. 


4. MAIL SERVICE 


Incoming mail: Opening, dating, examining, sorting, caring for enclosures, distributing. 
Outgoing mail: Assembling, folding, inserting, sealing, stamping, sorting, posting. 
Postal information should be studied and reviewed. 

Machines used: Selknap, Addressograph. 


5. FILING AND INDEXING 


The purpose and applications of filing. 
Systems: Spindle, Shane Flat, Vertical. 
Indexing: Alphabetical, numerical, g «graphical, topical, special. 
Transferring: Equipment, methods. 
Card indexing: For records, cross reference, cataloguing. 
Follow-up systems. 
Miscellaneous. 


6. COPYING AND DUPLICATING 


Methods: Carbon copies, letter press and letter copier, gelatine, stencil, Multigraph. 


Machines: Rapidograph, Flat Mimeograph, Graphic Duplicator, Rotary Mimeograph, 
Multigraph. 


7. THE TELEPHONE 


Telephone: Telephone manners, operating the telephone, making and issuing calls, 
equipping the desk or booth, installing the telephone. 


8. TELEGRAMS AND CABLEGRAMS 


Introductory instruction, classes of service, code systems, writing the message, sending 
the message, paying for the message. 


9. OFFICE MACHINERY FOR THE FINANCIAL 
DEPARTMENT 


Calculating, billing, bookkeeping, listing. 


10. AUXILIARY MACHINERY AND DEVICES 


Scales, rubber stamps, time recorders, numbering machines, staplers. 


11. REFERENCE BOOKS 


Dictionaries, Directories: city, telephone, business and trade. 
Social guides, Postal and transportation guides, year books. 
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(Continued from page 25) 
are not qualified for work in our book- 
keeping department because of the lack of 
knowledge of these mechanical machines. 
THE KEYSTONE LUBRICAT- 
4 ING COMPANY. 
irs: 

This company is very heartily in favor 
of the proposed course of instruction. At 
the present time it is very difficult for us to 
obtain Comptometer operators and we 
would welcome any move which would 
add to the supply. 

THE ATLANTIC REFINING 
COMPANY 
Gentlemen : 

As at the present time, calculating ma- 
chines are the ordinary equipment of an 
office, everyone employed should have some 
knowledge of the operation of these ma- 
chines; the same being of considerable ad- 
vantage when applying for a position. 

{ believe a course such as you suggest 
would be of great advantage both to em- 
ployer and employee, especially in audit- 
ing and inventory work. 

THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE 
WORKS 


It is the duty of the commercial 
department to equip each commercial 
student with the necessary business 
ideals, knowledges, appreciations, at- 
titudes and skills, so that he can ad- 
just himself to a rapidly changing 
life. 

A survey similar to the one con- 
ducted in Philadelphia combined with 
a thorough study along the lines 
suggested by Chapman and Counts 
is a necessary preliminary proceed- 
ure to the opening of a new course. 
Teachers can give much valuable 
help in such studies by pooling their 
efforts and experiences. The effi- 
cient commercial teacher is ever anx- 
ious to participate in such surveys 
for the benefit of his own profes- 
sional improvement, and also to help 
increase the efficiency of the com- 
mercial offerings of his school. 


DIRECTIONS: 


cator table. 


be done as thoroughly as possible. 


the copy straight on the gelatine. 
the Duplicator roller. 


is drying out. 


then. 


ink. 
of it on five cards. 


Assignment #10 
DUPLICATING 
GRAPHIC DUPLICATOR 


The master copy for this machine may be written with 
indelible carbon paper, an indelible typewriter ribbon, 
with pen and indelible ink; or indelible pencil. 
exercise calls for the use of all four. 


(A) Get a sheet of indelible (or copyin 
drawer of the Graphic Duplicator table. 
side down on a piece of plain paper and place another 
sheet of plain paper on top of it. 


Insert the sheets in the typewriter on the Graphic Dupli- 
This particular typewriter is equipped with 
an indelible (or copying) ribbon. 


Copy the following paragraphs and you will be making one 
master copy with indelible typewriter ribbon and one with 
indelible carbon paper at one writing: 


"With a wet sponge rub as much moisture as possible into a portion 
of the gelatine which has not been used for at least 24 hours. 
portion need not be any larger than the size of the copy. 
essary for good work to result that this moistening of the gelatine 
With a piece of newspaper (prefer- 
ably) blot up the surplus moisture and place the copy, writing side 
against the gelatine, on the moistened portion. 
the top of the gelatine roll should be used as a guide for placing 
Roll the copy several times with 
Lift off the copy and in its place use sheets 
or cards on which you want the duplicate impressions. 


"No time should be lost while making the copies, as the gelatine 
When the master copy has once been placed on the ge- 
latine, or a sheet to receive the impression, they must not be moved. 
In raising the copies do not peel them off, but raise them upward. If 
peeled off the gelatine, the sheets will curl." 


Make 5 copies on plain paper, being careful to center 
(Use both master copies.) 


(B) Make a master copy (using any composition of your own) 
small enough to go on a 3 x 5 card, using indelible 
Sign it with indelible pencil and make 5 copies 
If more than one color of indel- 
ible ink is available, use more than one color of ink. 
The Graphic Duplicator is the only machine we have on 
which work may be turned out in more than one color. 


This 


carbon from the 
Place it shiny 


This 
It is nec- 


The metal strip at 


The above lesson plan for the Graphic Duplicator developed by 

Richard Holme, of the Germantown High School, illustrates the 

type of assignments an office practice class can work out to develop 
familiarity with business. machines.. 


Heiss Urges Study of 
Active Business 


PEAKING before the members 
S of the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher Training Insti- 
tutions at the general assembly at- 
ter the technical sessions were over, 
C. A. Heiss. comptroller of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, gave his audience at New 
York University his opinions on 
“What the Business Man Expects 
of the Teachers in the Preparation 
of Students for Business.” 

Natural aptitudes, he said, prob- 
ably constitute one of the greatest 
factors in determining the character 
and degree of an individual’s educa- 
tion, as well as his achievements. 

He would suggest three periods in 
the trainng of those who enter busi- 
ness: the training received in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; the 
specific training in schools of com- 
merce,fand a period of actual business. 

Regarding objectives, he said: 
“The objectives of the progressive 
mid-twentieth century American 
business man in my opinion are go- 
ing to be four-fold. The first and 
prime objectives will be to provide 
the best products and the most serv- 
ice at a fair price. 

“The second objective will be to 
do the best for and bring the best 
out of the men and women whose 
work and devotion promote the suc- 
cess of the business. And the third 
aim will be to provide the investors 
in the business with adequate returns 
upon their capital, flowing from the 
effort to make the business as strong 
an economic unit as can reasonably 
be made rather than from the mere 
effort to make more money in less 
time. 

“And the fourth aim will be ade- 
quate scientific, engineering, economic 
and administrative research and im- 
provement work, to the end that 
business may keep in the vanguard 
of progress as science and general 
culture progress.” 

Mr. Heiss advised the school of 
business and its teaching personnel 
to study the business world it serves. 
“Secure first hand knowledge of 
economic, industrial and social 
changes, know the problems and 
needs of business organizations, and 
keep advised as to the type of trained 
personnel sought. 

“Such a school will then help 
youth to find and fit itself, and it 
will bring youth to business equipped 
with a general background of the 
history and theory of business and 
the fundamental principles underly- 
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Comptroller Heiss tells teach- 
ers what business wants. 


ing its operation along with a gen- 
eral knowledge of the technique of 
business. 

“Primarily, what the forward- 
looking business men expect of the 
teachers of business is that students 
shall be grounded in all economic and 
financial conditions which underlie 
and largely determine business in 
general. 


“What in my opinion should be 
guarded against is allowing the 
young student to reach the end of his 
instruction without adequate knowl- 
edge of fundamental conditions and 
principles, so that later he finds him- 
self striving in a world in which all 
sorts of complex business phenomena 
are present, the causes and conse- 
quences of which he distinguishes 
vaguely or not at all.” 


Schools Responsible for 
Leadership 
ETTING people to do 


things in a different way 
than they are accustomed to doing 
them is a difficult thing and usually 
requires the services of a leader,”’ is 
the opinion of Albert E. Bullock, 
who discussed “Training for Lead- 
ership in Commercial Education” at 
the commercial section of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, which 
met in New Orleans recently. 


“The quality and kinds of office 
and store workers a school system 
turns out reflect the kind of leader- 
ship being exercised in that commu- 
nity.” 

“Commercial education is so tech- 
nical in its nature that few school 


superintendents high school 
principals know much about it. In 
spite of this fact, only two states and 
21 cities have directors or supervis- 
ors of commercial education to ad- 
just school instruction to the con- 
stantly changing needs of the com- 
munity. 

“In enrollment, the commercial 
students comprise the largest of the 
non-college preparatory group. It 
exceeds the combined enrollment of 
agriculture, home economics, indus- 
trial or trade training, and technical 
or manual training groups. Al- 
though such is the case, only a few 
of our colleges or universities give 
training for commercial teachers, 


and these few began it only in re- 
cent years. This, and the lack of 
leadership already mentioned, prob- 
ably account for the inefficient meth- 
ods and the failure of commercial 
education in many communities to 
meet the needs of modern business. 
“While there is probably no way 
to give qualities of leadership to 
those who do not have them, it 
should certainly be possible to dis- 
cover who have these qualities and 
provide training to develop and im- 
prove them. Universities should at 
once attack these problems and thus 
provide the thing most needed at 
present to improve commercial edu- 
cation—leadership.” 


Can You Use These Ideas? 


Some conclusions reached at the Annual Research 
Conference held at New York University 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS IN 
NEW YORK STATE, by John J. W. 
Neuner, Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, New York City: 


“s AS compared with 125 commercial 

teachers newly appointed in 1926- 
27, there were 159 mathematics teachers, 
160 history and 180 Latin teachers. 

“Two-thirds of the newly appointed 
commercial teachers were inexperienced, a 
proportion exceeding that of the academic 
group in cities and villages but less than 
that for the academic group in supervisory 
districts. 

“A larger proportion of the commercial 
teachers was appointed in cities and vil- 
lages. 

“A quantitative study of the supply 
showed enough persons to fill all com- 
mercial teaching positions, but not enough 
persons with four years of college train- 
ing which over 95 percent of the academic 
group had attained. 

“A quarter of the supply came from nor- 
mal schools with two or three years’ train- 
ing, and five percent had even less train- 
ing. 

“Approximately one-third of the newly 
appointed commercial teachers not 
specialized at college or normal school in 
the subjects which they were appointed 
to teach. 

“Emphasis should be placed on the need 
for as high standards for commercial 
teachers as academic teachers. This should 
be brought out by college instructors as 
well as by state certification requirements. 

“Colleges, both state and private, should 
acquaint their prospective teachers with 
the possibilities of future employment in 
the commercial education field for well- 
trained candidates and should also accept 
credits for high school commercial sub- 
jects for admission.” 


WHAT IS THE COMPARATIVE 
WORTH OF BOOKKEEPING 
TEXTBOOKS USED IN_ FIRST- 
YEAR CLASSES OF NEW YORK 
CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, by Wil- 


liam J. Maguire, 

School, Brooklyn, 
é¢6]N their aims the authors emphasize 

the educational values of the study 
of bookkeeping, and on the vocational side 
stress first, a knowledge of business and 
business procedure; and second, training 
for specialized bookkeeping duties. 

“The common approach is the equation 
or balance sheet method. It seems to be 
over-emphasized. More consideration should 
be given to other types of teaching. 

“There is little agreement as to the 
arrangement of topics, and to the place of 
sub-dividing accounts. 

“Final mention is made of two charac- 
teristics noted in different textbooks. One 
is the use made by Altholz and Klein of 
graphical sketches as teaching devices. 
The other is the consistency of Rosen- 
kampf and Wallace in beginning each 
chapter with a clear introduction of the 
purpose of that chapter. 

“Some suggested principles that should 
govern the selection of textbooks on the 
basis of content: The principle of definite- 
ness—each textbook should have a definite 
purpose. There should be definite aims 
for accomplishments—The principle _ of 
unity—there should be a unifying principle 
secured by the interrelation of topics and 
chapters, or a central theme permeating 
the entire book. 

“The principle of accuracy—a_ textbook 
should contain accurate and reliable in- 
formation. 

“The principle of relative values: A text- 
book must be evenly balanced. No topic or 
phase should be over-emphasized. 

“The principle of uniformity and varia- 
tion—uniformity of ideals and ends and 
purposes, is desirable for proper coordina- 
tion of work. Since teaching is always an 
adjustment variation is necessary. 

The principle of correlation: the text- 
book should serve as a means for welding 
the different units of school work into one 
complete whole. 

“The principle of growth: the author of 
a textbook should be influenced by the re- 
sults of scientific investigation. A con- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Tée routes to the mind 
—more efficient than ONE” 


To Professor Charles Miller, LL.B. and 
LL.M., former instructor in stenography 
and typewriting at Columbia University, 
goes the credit for the discovery of .. . 


The shortest-cut to typewriting pro- 
ficiency! 


Visual instruction from a regulation text 
book is carried a step further in this mod- 
ern, widely used method of typewriting in- 
struction. “Voiced” instruction through 
the use of a permanent set of practice rec- 
ords “played” on reproducing Dictaphones 
provides the students with direct dictation 
at scientifically correct speeds. 


These reproducing Dictaphones, 
equipped with multiple tubes, serve, lit- 
erally, as individual instructors, covering 
a dictation speed-range of from five to 
sixty words a minute. 


Authorities agree that this visual-audi- 
tory union shows a student proficiency in- 
crease of from fifty per cent to sixty-five 
per cent—figures never before reached by 
any other system. 


Write us that you are interested. We 
will gladly furnish you with complete de- 
tailed information. 


Department of Education 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


206 GRAYBAR BUILDING 


New York, N. Y. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JourRNAL oF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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CHECK THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
IN LIGHT OF 


A MODERN TEXT IN BOOKKEEPING 


_| A course adapted to single periods 


_| An approach to the subject based on a knowledge of the effect of 
transactions upon the proprietary equation 
_] The division of subject units into convenient lesson units 


_] Practice to compel pupil independence 


| Adequate illustrative problems 


_] “Checks” in the form of comprehensive reviews and objective tests 


Mi MODERN BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE 


og » 
by Altholz and Klein 
is a text which reflects the applica- 
tion of the best educational procedure. 
i LYONS & CARNAHAN 
221 E. 20th St. 131 E, 23d St. 


Sea ting ... specially | 
ACCOUNTING 


adapted for the | 
Business School 


With half a century of experi- 
ence in seating schools of every 
character, the American Seat- 
ing Company is able to extend 
a seating service which has in 
many instances affected valu- 
able savings in space without 
sacrifice of comfort or efficiency. 


There are available desks and 
Now chairs of a type that add great- 
He ly to the seating efficiency of 
your rooms .. . seating that 
brings you maximum capacity 
in a minimum amount of space. 


We are at your disposal . . . Easy and Interesting to Begin 

to show you how a careful se- . 

lection and arrangement of fur- with Introductory Accounting 

niture can reduce appreciably 

your rent overhead. Counsel Introduce bookkeeping and accounting to your 
; ‘ costs you nothing—just write for students with this text; it will convince them the 
No. 114 Typewriter Desk. the facts. Address Dept. B. E. subject is neither hard nor dull. Effective in pre- 


4 ceding any elementary practice set. The authors 
are J. W. Alexander, C. P. A., and A. E. Lenhart, 


American Seating Company Dyke School of Commerce. List price, text, 45c; 


Working Papers, 65c. For inspection copies, write 


: 14 E. Jackson Blvd. aie Chicago, Illinois The H. M. Rowe Company | 
626 North Gilmor Street 
Branches in all Principal Cities Baltimore, Maryland 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JOURNAL OF BusINEss Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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Every business school proprietor is interested 
in establishing a good reputation for his insti- 
tuticn. This is usually made possible by high 
educational standards. How many of us, 
though, have stopped to think that human na- 
ture can not always be relied upon to set high 
standards? Compulsion is sometimes necessary. 


Setting High Ideals 
For All Schools 


By Henry V.. Gaines, President 
BUSINESS = and 


To I NFANT. 


; Franklyn P. Pratt, Secretary 


The Business Education Association of New York 


NDER the present law, anyone, regardless of his moral 
U or educational qualifications, can organize and conduct a 
private business school in the state of New York. This un- 
restricted license has led to abuses which are too well known 
to require much comment. Many schools now organized de- 
pend for patronage upon high pressure solicitors and advertise- 
ments that promise the impossible, rather than upon the charac- 
ter of instruction and work done in their classrooms. 


PAY AND ENRO 
You NEED NOT] 
ATTEND 


Those who have given the matter serious thought have long 
recognized that the unrestricted liberty we have enjoyed under 
the present laws has proved more of a curse than a blessing 
to private business school education. It is no longer a question 
of whether or not we shall risk some form of supervision, but 
rather, what form shall that supervision take? The handwrit- 
ing on the wall is plain. Unless we, proprietors of registered 
business schools, take some hand in the situation and do it 
promptly, some outside agency, perhaps some 
unfriendly agency, will do the job for us. 


The fraudulent and unethical practices of 
many schools, which merely prey upon the 
ignorant and the credulous student, more than 
any one thing, have done much to destroy 
the esteem and confidence of the public in the 
private business school as a 
worthy educational enter- 
prise. 


On the other hand we 
know that from the point 
of view of both time and re- 


The many varieties of 
private school instruc- 
tion in New York make 
it necessary to set up 
restrictive measures. 
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sults the good business school, with 
its laboratory methods of instruction 
and elastic programs for the indi- 
vidual student, is better organized to 
give effective instruction in commer- 
cial studies than any other type of 
secondary educational institution. 

But in spite of this, we must recog- 
nize the fact that more and more 
young people are looking to the com- 
mercial high schools and colleges for 
the service we render. Is this because 
they have confidence in the high 
schools and colleges and lack confi- 
dence in the private business schools ? 
The natural advisers of high school 
pupils—teachers principals—in 
some localities frankly advise pupils 
not to enter a private school, but to 
choose accredited institution 
where the courses of study, the quali- 
fications of teachers, etc., meet the re- 
quirements of the State Department 
of Education. 


Agitation has grown 


The attention that has been given 
to this situation in the past dates back 
to 1926 when the director of the con- 
tinuation schools in New York City 
called a conference of business school 
principals to discuss the advisability 
of compelling all business schools to 
register with the New York State 
Board of Regents. In another in- 
stance the Welfare Council of New 
York City, a body of 800 social or- 
ganizations, held a number of meet- 
ings of business school principals to 
consider what action should be taken 
to protect the public from unscrupu- 
lous business schools. 

From the start of this agitation in 
1926, a number of the schoolmen who 
represent the Business Education As- 
sociation (present membership com- 
prising many of the leading business 
schools throughout the state) have 
collaborated to prepare a program 
that would protect the public, and at 
the same time help the business 
schools throughout the state. 

This has culminated in a bill to be 
introduced in the state assembly by 
Assemblyman H. E. V. Porter of 
Jamestown, N.Y. This bill was pub- 
lished in the February issue of THE 
JouRNAL oF BUSINESS EpucatTION. 

The Business Education Associa- 
tion recommends to the Board of Re- 
gents certain rules and regulations 
which supplement this bill and w vould 
govern the registration of commer- 
cial schools. It advises that all pri- 
vate commercial or business schools 
that were not registered before the 
passage of the bill be called upon to 
apply for registration before July 1, 
1931. It would have all private com- 


mercial or business schools organized 
after July 1, 1931, register with the 


Board of Regents before they begin 
business. 

Such schools would be expected to 
meet the following requirements : 


Adequate buildings and. teaching 
staff 


1. Suitable building or rooms for the 
conduct of its work. 

2. Suitable equipment for the courses 
given by the school. 

3. A faculty of teachers whose training 
and teaching experience has not been less 
than that required of teachers engaged in 
similar work in public schools, except that 
25 per cent of the teaching staff -of each 
private commercial or business school may 
be teachers in training. Teachers who are 
already employed in private commercial or 
business schools in New York State who 
were not registered prior to the enactment 
of the bill, and who have taught satisfac- 
torily three years or longer in private 
commercial or business schools, and whose 
work is approved by the department. su- 
pervisor shall be listed by the Regents 
as “approved teachers for commercial 
schools.” 

4. Private commercial or business schools 
shall conform in all their dealings with 
patrons and competitors to the “Standards 
of Practice” to be prepared by the “Coun- 
cil” of five principals of business schools. 

5. Private commercial or — business 
schools that promise to teach a single com- 
mercial subject, or subjects, within a lim- 
ited period of time shall furnish, at the re- 
quest of the Regents, (a) a detailed sylla- 
bus of instruction offered, including sample 
final examination papers and, (b)_ the 
names and addresses of the last twenty- 
five students who graduated and who com- 
pleted the subject or subjects within the 
period advertised. Fraudulent or mislead- 
ing statements concerning the degree of 
skill or proficiency that the applicant for 
instruction may reasonably expect to at- 
tain within the prescribed period, whether 
made orally or in writing, shall be deemed 
sufficient cause for the revocation of a 
school’s registration certificate. 


The public’s business 


6. Private commercial or business schools 
that enroll pupils subject to the Compul- 
sory School Attendance Law shall have a 
school day between 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. of 
not less than four and one-half clock hours, 
five days a week, with a school year of 
not less than 38 weeks. 


7. Complete and accurate records, in- 
cluding the names, ages, addresses, and the 
name of the school previously attended, 
the names and addresses of the parents or 
guardians, of all students enrolled, shall be 
kept on file in the school office. 

8. Private commercial or business schools 
shall cooperate with the local school at- 
tendance officials by carefully maintaining 
records of entrance, attendance, withdraw- 
als, and graduation of pupils subject to 
the Compulsory School Attendance Laws. 

9. Each private commercial or business 
school shall test the scholastic progress in 
each subject of all day pupils enrolled at 
least once each month. 

10. Complete and accurate records of the 
scholastic achievement of all day pupils en- 
rolled shall be kept on file and regular re- 
ports of such progress shall be made to 
parents or guardians at least once a month. 

11. A syllabus for each subject offered in 
the school shall be on file in the school of- 
fice and a copy shall be in the possession 
of each teacher. 


12. Each pupil shall be equipped with a 
textbook and the usual supplementary ma- 
terial for each subject in the approved 
course of study which he elects. 

13. On or before October First of each 
year the Commissioner of Education shall 
cause to be distributed to the principals and 
vocational advisers of the junior and senior 
high schools of the state a special pamph- 
let which shall contain a list of the private 
commercial and business schools. 

14. The tuition rates of private commer- 
cial or business schools shall appear in the 
school catalogue or booklet; no pupil shall 
be charged more or less than the tuition 
rates printed therein. 

15. Private commercial or _ business 
schools must file with the University of the 
State of New York, on or before July 31 
of each year, copies of all advertising liter- 
ature issued during the preceding twelve 
months, including catalogues, pamphlets, 
circulars, ete. 


Acceptable pupils and graduates 


16. A pupil who has completed three 
years of high school work and an approved 
course of one year’s work in a private com- 
mercial or business school, or two years of 
high school work and an approved course 
of two years’ work in a private commercial 
or. business school, shall be entitled to re- 
ceive a Regents certificate equivalent to a 
high school diploma. 

17. Except for the months of June, July 
and August, no private commercial or busi- 
ness school shall enroll a pupil under six- 
teen years of age who has had less than the 
equivalent of one year of high school in- 
struction; that is, the completion of the 
work of the 9th grade. 

18. Principals of private commercial or 
business schools, enrolling students who are 
subject to the Compulsory School Attend- 
ance Law, shall furnish the parents of such 
pupils at the time of enrollment a printed 
statement of the effect of this law on pupils 
who discontinue attendance or who are 
graduated before their seventeenth birth- 
day. 

The Business Education Associa- 
tion believes that these rules and reg- 
ulations are such that all good busi- 
ness schools may subscribe to with- 
out fear or apprehension. We also 
believe that by providing in this bill 
for a “council” of five business school 
principals representing different sec- 
tions of the state, to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Regents in 
preparing and promulgating the rules 
which shall govern registration, we 
have assured ourselves of reasonable 
restriction and protection. 

We are urging the passage of this 
bill, confident that private commer- 
cial and business schools throughout 
the state will be affected favorably. 


Is the conduct of the 
private business schools 
a public matter? 


There may be those 
who have various in- 
terpretations. To them 
the pages of THE 
JOURNAL OF BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION 
are open for comment 
and criticism. 
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sideration of this principle would tend to 
eliminate much obsolete material. 

“The Principle of Economy: the textbook 
should contain an adequate amount of ma- 
terial. This would economize the time and 
energy of teachers and pupils. 

“The Principle of Use. A textbook is 
more usable when it contains helps, such as, 
a table of contents, graphical sketches, etc. 

“The Principle of Adaptability: The 
textbook should be adapted to the needs 
of the learners.” 


WHAT IS THE PRESENT STATUS 
OF ELEMENTARY BUSINESS 
TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC JU- 
NIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE 
UNITED STATES? by Benjamin R. 
Haynes, assistant in business education, 
New York University. 


66 HE situation was analyzed for the 

following elements: What are pres- 
ent objectives? What place in the curri- 
culum does the course occupy? What op- 
portunities are there for teacher-training 
in elementary business training? Under 
what conditions is elementary business 
training now being taught? What is the 
nature of the present content of elementary 
business training ? 

“It is granted that when elementary 
business training was first introduced into 
commercial curricula of the junior high 
schools, it was primarily thought of as a 
prevocational or finding course. Although 
it is impossible at this time to state authori- 
tatively what conditions will be found, it is 
granted that, in certain parts of the country 
at least, elementary business training is now 
being looked upon as a social-economic sub- 
ject of such importance that each student 
can well pursue at least that section dealing 
with economic goods and services as they 
pertain to the consumer, with splendid op- 
portunities to allow for participation in 
school activities. 4 

“Commercial education is fundamentally 
a program of economic education that has 
to do with the acquirement, conservation 
and spending of wealth. . . The school, 
as a business organization is engaged in the 
production of desirable types of social be- 
havior, in the distribution of the benefits of 
education among the rank and file of man- 
kind, in the selective consumption of past 


and present life experiences, in the con- 
servation of such material resources as 
those of school property and tax money, 
and, finally, in the conservation of human 
resources of student and teacher groups.” 


A COMPARISON OF COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION IN THE’ HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF NEW JERSEY IN 
1916 AND 1928, by Louis A. Rice, di- 
rector of business education courses in 
the summer session at Rutgers Univer- 
sity. 


66 CR records for twelve years show 

that there is an increased offering in 
commercial subjects; an adjustment of the 
curriculum to the changing conditions; 
more experienced, better trained and better 
paid teachers; better holding power of stu- 
dents; a greater enrolment of students in 
which the number of girls far exceeds the 
number of boys. These are but outward 
manifestations of the professional growth of 
our teachers on which progress in business 
education depends.” 


COMPARING THE 1916 AND THE 
1929 GREGG SHORTHAND MANU- 
ALS, by Margaret H. Ely, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 


66@XERTAIN mechanical improvements 

are at once apparent, such as the 
larger type and the bolder style of short- 
hand, in the 1929 manual. The index to 
principles and the index to the brief forms 
are a tremendous help to teacher and pupil 
alike, but they do not entirely take the place 
of a detailed table of contents, which for 
some reason has been omitted from the 
new manual. 

“A critical analysis of the two texts, the 
1916 manual and the 1929 manual, shows 
that on the whole a decided improvement 
has been made in the presentation of prin- 
ciples. 

“Figures on words used in the word lists 
shows that the pupil learning shorthand 
from the anniversary edition is acquiring a 
writing vocabulary which is more likely to 
be useful to him when he is employed than 
the vocabulary which he would acquire if 
he were working from the 1916 manual. 
This pertains, however, to isolated words. 

“T asked the question: Does this text, 
in providing connected matter for practice, 
use sentences which are well within the 


capacity and experience of the student? 

“With this in mind the sentences of the 
1929 manual and the 1916 manual were 
analyzed and classified under the headings 
‘Business’ and ‘Non-Business.’ 

“The results of this classification show 
that 61 per cent of the sentences in the 
1929 manual suggested a business situation, 
This would seem to be a step in the right 
direction in the revision of the manual, 
but we find that of these ‘business’ sentences 
the largest proportion suggest experiences 
unlikely to occur in the life of the school 
pupil. There are nearly as many sentences 
suggesting experiences which are apt to 
occur only occasionally in the life of a high 
school pupil. But only a very few may be 
classified as everyday experiences. In the 
1916 manual the situation is very similar, 

“The classification opens up a field of 
very useful endeavor for the ingenious 
teacher. If material can be devised which 
will first of all illustrate the principles be- 
ing covered in the text, secondly, make use 
of experiences with which the pupil is very 
familiar, and thirdly, introduce gradually 
the vocabulary of the business world, an 
important step will have been taken in jaci- 
litating the learning of shorthand.” 


SECRETARIAL CURRICULA IN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 
by Magdalen Soisson, Notre Dame Col- 
lege, South Euclid, Ohio. 

66 @ECRETARIAL studies are not gen- 

erally taught in the colleges and uni- 
versities. 

“The curricula in secretarial studies of- 
fered by the institutions studied in this re- 
port are making provision for the core 
curriculum — subjects. The — curriculum 
prescriptions seem to provide acquaintance 
with the fundamental and practical knowl- 
edge of principles, methods, and the back- 
ground of the professional institutions and 
commercial activities in which secretarial 
positions are found. 

“Provisions are made for the student to 
choose work in the field of interest. 

“The requirements in the field of spe- 
cialization, i. e., the curriculum variables, 
show a lack of agreement as to the amount, 
type, subject matter and credit that should 
be given.” 


Keeping 


February 


URRICULUM revision is un- 

doubtedly uppermost in the 
minds of those individuals and in- 
stitutions who have drawn them- 
selves together for more than three 
years in the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher Training Insti- 
tutions. 

This body of sixty-two persons and 
twenty-six institutions who prepare 
teachers for the business departments 
of educational institutions the nation 


Up With Teachers’ 


ssoclations 


found many groups assembled 


wide, brought their problems for de- 
bate and discussion to New York 
University’s new education building 
on February 28. A great many ot 
the members had just returned from 
the Department of Superintendence 
convention of the N. E. A., held at 
Atlantic City the same week. 

This perhaps accounted for the 
variegated nature of the group 
this year. There were individual dif- 
ferences of opinion in the subjects 


discussed to be sure, yet the objec- 
tives in view, and the conclusions 
reached seemed to belong to the coun- 
try at large. And aside from the 
business for which they had _ gath- 
ered this group played its part in the 
dedication of New York University’s 
new twelve-story building. 

After a general assembly the mem- 
bers separated into sections where 
specific topics were brought into fo- 
cus. Then the sections broke up and 
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came together again to determine 
what each had accomplished. 

After the final sifting of opinions 
and accomplishments it was ventured 
by many that no essential difference 
existed in the training required for 
those who would teach in state teach- 
ers colleges and state normal schools 
and those who are preparing for 
teaching in the university level. 

The discussions of the morning 
sessions had centered around techni- 
cal subjects which should be required 
in state teachers colleges and_ state 
normal schools, and the technical sub- 
jects required in undergraduate busi- 
ness teacher training curricula in uni- 
versities. 

The plan for curricula in these 
two groups resolved itself into the 
proposition that general, commerce 
aid education courses be taught in 
either one of two ways. Curricula 
for teacher training might follow the 
pian that would bring education 
courses first, the commercial course 
following, ‘and last, the general 
course. Each of these courses would 
be studied and completed before the 
other was begun. 

The alternative plan suggested 
would call for all three of these 
courses to be taught straight through 
the curriculum, parallel to each other 
instead of the pyramid fashion. 

The paper read by Ann Brewing- 
ton School of Commerce, University 
of Chicago, was designed to show that 
students should be trained for profes- 
sional service as teachers in assisting 
individuals in acquiring an apprecia- 
tion of business as an agency of s0- 
cial control; teachers who direct in- 
dividuals in deriving the greatest so- 
cial benefit from general. business 
services rather than in assisting a few 
in supplying specialized business ser- 
vices. 


Undue attention paid to Doctorate 


Dr. Frederick G. Nichols, Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, in dis- 
cussing both technical and specialized 
subjects in commercial teacher train- 
ing curriculum, declared that “Any 
technical subject in the field of com- 
merce which the student has not stud- 
ied sufficiently and which is essential 
to adequate preparation for his job 
objective should not only be per- 
mitted, but required as a part of a 
graduate program leading to the mas- 
ter’s degree.” 

He further stated that “Under- 
graduate training for commercial 
teaching may be comparatively free 
from artificial degree restraints be- 
cause employers of commercial teach- 
ers are willing to accept a candidate 


Miss Brewington became presi- 
dent rather reluctantly. 


with any degree so long as he is com- 
petent.”” 

Graduate training for positions of 
leadership in commercial education, 
lie stated, is hampered by the de- 
mands of deans of education and 
others for doctors to fill vacancies, 
when there are plenty of masters ca- 
pable of doing the work and almost 
no doctors available. The tendency 
of this situation, he says, is to force 
too many to undertake doctorate 
study. 

When speaking of advanced de- 
grees, therefore, Dr. Nichols ex- 
pressed the opinion that the master’s 
degree should result from a program 
of training which will qualify men 
and women for positions of leader- 
ship in a wide range of positions. 
Only for exceptional positions, he 
said, should the doctor’s degree be 
required. Not too many should un- 
dertake doctorate study, and few of 
the positions of leadership require it, 
he said. “Time spent beyond the 
master’s degree in doctorate study by 
many can be better spent getting ex- 
perience in business and in the many 
activities in this widespread field of 
education.” 

A variation from this opinion was 
given by Edwin A. Lee, director of 
vocational education, University of 
California. He felt that nothing 
should be done in graduate work to 
influence the candidate for the doc- 
torate away from his ambition. He 
felt that all could at their will strive 
for this degree but that the require- 
ments of the degree could be 
changed. His idea is that the work 
of the thesis should be planned to 
fit in with the work the person is at 
that time doing, rather than be some- 


thing abstract and aside. He illus- 
trated this thought by quoting the 
title of a thesis which had once come 
to his attention. The title was “The 
Antenna of Certain Paleozoic Cock- 
roaches.” 

The specialized subjects in the 
field of business education which Dr. 
I. G. Blackstone of the University 
of lowa would require in the last two 
vears of college or university are 
Principles of Commercial Education 
(3 hours) and Vocational Guidance 
Technique (2 hours), both in the 
junior year; and Administration and 
Supervision of Commercial Educa- 
tion (2 hours), Specialized Methods 
in One Field of Commercial Teach- 
ing (3 hours) and Practice Teach- 
ing (3 hours), all three in the senior 
year. 

This work, he believes, should be 
supplemented by courses in special 
techniques such as clerical training, 
bookkeeping, selling, or stenography, 
unless previously mastered, and by 
foundation courses in commerce and 
in education, such as educational psy- 
chology, measurement, trait develop- 
ment techniques, economics, business 
organization and the like. 


Watch for the annual bulletin 


The opinions of a score of mem- 
bers of the association from all parts 
of the country were heard on this 
subject of requirements. The com- 
plete abstracts of the papers read 
and reports of the opinions voiced 
from the floor will be published in 
the annual bulletin of the association. 

The New York University Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Club, under the 
direction of Benjamin R. Haynes, 
president, entertained the members 
of the association at luncheon. 


New officers of the association 
were elected at a short business 
meeting. Miss Brewington, 


University of Chicago, is now presi- 
dent; C. M. Yoder, Whitewater State 
Teachers’ College, is vice-president ; 
Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, 1s 
secretary, and Paul <A. Carlson, 
Whitewater State Teachers College, 
is treasurer. 


Accredited Schools Seek 
Minimum Term 


T a meeting of Regional Group 
Five, National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools, held 
in conjunction with the Seventh An- 
nual Convention of the Southern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, at 
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Chattanooga, the members favored 
the idea of bringing before the board 
of governors of the N. A. A. C. S.a 
request that the average time for the 
stenographic course or bookkeeping 
course be not less than eight months, 
the secretarial course to be not less 
than ten months, and the complete 
business course not less than twelve 
months. 

This group of schools placed a de- 
mand on its members which would 
call for a regular attendance at meet- 
ings of the National Association. 
Under this requirement a represen- 
tative of each accredited school will 
attend at least one meeting of the 
Association each year. 

A number of the members of this 
group, including J. L. Harman, C. 
W. Edmondson and J. Murray Hill, 
later attended the National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation in Chicago 
where they brought the views of the 
Southern group before the annual 
meeting of the board of governors 


of the N. A. A. C. S. 


Superintendents Get 


Business:Viewpoint 
p 


N at least one occasion during 
() the Department of Superin- 
tendents convention at Atlantic City 
last month the subject of education 
for business held the floor. This 
was in the Fifth General Session in 
the large convention hall auditorium. 
Frank P. Jewett, vice-president of 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company was the speaker. 

Business is not a stagnant thing, 
he said, and commercial leaders are 
realizing more and more that no sys- 
tem of education is truly good that 
deprives people of adaptability. He 
urged that training should not de- 
prive a child of capacity for hard 
intellectual work. 

“T trust,” Mr. Jewett added, “that 
you will not gain the impression that 
we of business would have you make 
of secondary education merely a cog- 
wheel in a machine to produce effi- 
cient human tools for business. We 
should like, of course, to have those 
we employ out of the secondary 
schools as efficient in the details of 
our several businesses as we can. At 
the same time we have relatively lit- 
tle use for detail technique acquired 
at the expense of more fundamental 
mind training.” 

Speaking for business at large, 
Mr. Jewett declared that in the years 
ahead schools may expect business 
leaders to take a more concretely ac- 


Frank Cody (left) turns the presidency of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A. over to Norman R. Crozier 
(right) for the ensuing year. 


tive interest in secondary education 
than they have in the past. 

Little attention to the commercial 
curriculum as such was evidenced in 
the general sessions of the depart- 
ment. But in the department of vo- 
cational education meetings — the 
problems and functions of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education 
drew into their midst the situation 
of business education insofar as the 
board is concerned. What is the Fed- 
eral Government to do to offer con- 
crete assistance to the business edu- 
cation service in this division of edu- 
cation? was a question uppermost 
in the minds of many who attended 
these meetings. 

When speaking of vocational train- 
ing as a part of a city educational 
program, B. W. Hartley, superin- 
tendent of schools in San Antonio, 
Texas, declared that training for all 
occupations must be open to all. 
“Graduation into each vocation must 
he competitive,” he said. “The de- 
mand must not be over-supplied and 
the unfit must not be chosen. Any 


other policy means gigantic national 
waste. Secondary education is waste- 
ful because its curriculum leads to 
professional careers which only a 
few of our students will qualify for.” 

From talks on improved janitor 
service in elementary schools to the 
denunciation of the junior high school 
as a convenient scapegoat for the 
academic high school’s failure, the 
supervisors, principals, superintend- 
ents, some 10,000 of them, ran the 
gamut of topics upon which issues 
have been formed constantly during 
the past vear. 

typical summer resort atmos- 
phere and climate pervaded every 
meeting that took place, and when 
the business of electing a new presi- 
dent for the department came up, 
Norman R. Crozier, superintendent 
of schools in Dallas, Texas, won the 
choice. 

The meeting this vear at Atlantic 
City was perhaps one of the best the 
Department of Superintendence has 
ever had. 


Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Ready for Annual Convention 


EW YORK CITY. where 

$171,000,000 was spent last 
year to educate more than a million 
children in the public schools, will be 
host to the thousand or more mem- 
bers of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association who will meet 


there for three days, April 17-19. 
This association claims the largest 
membership of any similar teaching 
group. Last year it attracted 2,000 
persons to its sessions in Philadel- 
phia, where Dr. Edward J. McNa- 
mara, principal of the New York 
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UNQUALIFIED 
ENDORSEMENT 


The highest tribute that can be paid any text is | 
found in its endorsement by instructors who have used | 
it in regular resident class work. The quality of | 
Walton texts has made an indelible impression on the | 
minds of instructors and practicing accountants alike. | 


A oaks The superiority of the Walton system of accounting 
forall business instruction arises from two important facts: the years 


of practical accounting experience which the writers 
of the texts have had as Certified Public Accountants 
of high rank, and their no less important teaching skill 
acquired in some of the largest universities of this 
country. 


Writing Results—The Acid Test 


Ink, the safeguard of 
samively aaa a Results count; in the final analysis results are the 
only thing that does count when considering a text 
tec that is to be used as the basis of a worth-while course 
ake gine Ch in accounting. And it is precisely on the basis of results | 
that you are asked to consider the adoption of Walton 
texts in your accounting classes. 


Higgins & Co., 271 Ninth 
Importance of Recognized Texts 


Street, Breoklyn, N. Y. 
HIGGINS’ | 
Modern business, based upon accounting and 
ternha financial principles, cannot exist without the thoroughly 
trained accountant. Accounting runs all through busi- | 


ional 
aste- ri ness; in fact, it governs and controls much of business. | 
Is ac Therefore, it is highly important that schools teaching | 
Ss to EE i accounting use texts which have demonstrated their 
ly a tKaIns'o ereeNt merit through years of use in the classroom as well | 
for. ‘ as in the accounting office. | 
For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 
» the It may interest you to know that the number of | 
shool educational institutions adopting Walton texts has 
the more than doubled during the past year. | 
the + | 
end- 


| We want you to know more about Walton texts. We 


| the Curriculum Making in want you to use them in your classes. We are confi- 


Sues ‘ a dent that Walton texts will meet your most exacting 
ring B Ed Ww requirements. If you have never had an opportunity to 

* | usiness ucation become acquainted with Walton materials, please indi- 
cate on the coupon below the texts in which you are 
mOs- Just Published by the interested. We shall be happy to send them to you 
very Eastern Commercial Teachers Association for examination purposes. 
vhen 


resi- Three hundred and sixty pages devoted | WALTON SCHOOL 
| 
Pas to principles and problems of curricu- | of COMMERCE 


lum making in junior and senior high 


the : 
schools, junior colleges, collegiate schools PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT | 
of business, day continuation schools, EXAMINATION COUPON. 
the private business schools, and private | 
h Re ene WALTON SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, Publishing Dept., 

has teacher-training institutions. 1350 McCormick Building, 332 South Michigan Avenue, 
The fifty-five contributors include lead- Send me for ninety days’ free examination the texts | 

ing general and business educators of checked: 


Walton Accounting—Langer 
Advanced Accounting I 
Advanced Accounting II 

Cost Accounting 

Federal Income Tax Accounting 


this country. | 
C.P.A. Review Problems | 
| 
| 


rs AN OUTSTANDING AND 
AUTHORIT ATIVE BOOK! WALTON BUSINESS LAW SERIES: 


Elementary Law; Contracts 

Agency; Partnership 

Sales; Negotiable Instruments 

Property, Real and Personal 

Bailments and Carriers; Unfair Competition 
Corporations; Debtor and Creditor; Bankruptcy 
Banks and Banking; Insurance; Surety and Guaranty 


( 
( 
Send $2.50 to 
hese EDWARD J. McNAMARA 


‘ork — 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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grog Edward J. McNamara, of the 
A., will introduce convention 
yas im to his home town. 


High School of Commerce, was 
elected president. 

While the membership of this or- 
ganization carries. its majority from 
teachers and public and private 
school administrators in the eastern 
states, some 37 states are represented 
when this body gets together each 
year. Probably half the members 
are teachers in public school sys- 
tems. The annual convention, how- 
ever, provides for section meetings 
to take care of all groups and all 
outstanding problems and issues un- 
der consideration. There is the high 
school section; the private business 
school section, the continuation day 
and evening school section; the com- 
mercial teacher training section, and 
the penmanship section. 

One of the outstanding accom- 
plishments of this association in the 
past two years has been its publica- 
tion of a yearbook. In this year- 
book are centained the contributions 
of the foremost general and business 
educators in the country. The first 
vearbook, “Foundations of Business 
Education,” appeared shortly after 
the association’s convention in 1928, 
the second, “Curriculum Making in 
Business Education,” was published 
shortly after last year’s convention. 
This year “Administration and Su- 
pervision of Business Education” 
will form the basis of all discussions 
at the convention and will be the title 
of the 1930 yearbook. Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax, professor of commercial 


education, New York University, is 


the editor of these books. 

The first day of the convention this 
year has provided mostly for leisure 
and travel, diversions which the 
members will perhaps take to with 
eagerness. With headquarters at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania and a_ general 
session in the ballroom they may as- 
semble between social conferencs to 
listen to the keynote addresses, on 
this opening day. A banquet and ball 
will fill the evening and make ready 
for the periods of frank discussion 
that will follow on Friday and Sat- 
urday. 


Some notables to speak 


A complete program of this event 
will appear in the April issue of 
THE JoURNAL oF Business Epuca- 
TION. A peep into the arrange- 
ments, however, reveals that Dr. 
George J. Ryan, president of the 
Board of Education, New York City, 
and Dr. John L. Tildsley, who have 
both figured prominently in the 
New York City newspaper recently, 
Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, member of 
Secretary Wilbur’s Education Com- 
mission, and other officials of public 
and private school education through- 
out the east, will speak to the mem- 
bers in the general and sectional ses- 
sions to take place in this three-day 
meeting. 

Chairmen of the various sections 
include: M. Smith Thomas, princi- 
pal, Hutchinson High School, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; John F. Robinson, Bur- 
dette College, Boston, Mass.; Seth 
B. Carkin, president, Packard Com- 
mercial School, New York City; J. P. 
Harman, Strayer College, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Earl W. Barnhart, chief, 
commercial education service, Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C., and C. G. Hill, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Maury High 
School, Norfolk, Va., is vice-presi- 
dent of the association; Alexander 
S. Massell, Central Commercial Con- 
tinuation School, New York City, is 
secretary, and Arnold M. Lloyd, 
Banks College, Philadelphia, Pa., is 
treasurer. 


Pennsylvania 


The Spring semi-annual meeting 
of the Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania will 
be held this year in the Frick Train- 
ing School, Pittsburgh, Pa., on Satur- 
day, April 5. Four teaching dem- 
onstrations will feature this meeting. 
The teaching will comprise some 
phase of bookkeeping, junior busi- 


ness training, shorthand and_ type- 
writing. 

C. M. Yoder, director of commer- 
cial work in the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisc., will conduct 
the bookkeeping demonstration. The 
teaching of junior business training 
will be demonstrated by Miss Juve- 
nilia Caseman, supervisor of the gen- 
eral business training work in the 
Hutchinson High School, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Harold H. Smith, of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, will give 
teaching methods in both shorthand 
and typewriting. 

This association is not outstanding 
in membership, perhaps, but it is re- 
ported that the enthusiasm of this 
Pennsylvania group, and their  sin- 
cerity in the cause of business cdu- 
cation overshadows that of many a 
larger organization. It is responsi- 
ble for a monthly booklet dev ted 
exclusively to commercial subjects 
and teaching, and the organization 
this year expects to increase its mem- 
bership quite adequately. 


Edith M. Winchester presides at 
Pennsylvania meeting. 


The program this year also calls 
for a luncheon immediately after the 
business sessions. A. E. Cole, of the 
Langley High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is in charge of luncheon arrange- 
ments. Emma C. Schremp is_ sec- 
retary of the association. 


A Follow-Up of 3,000 
Commercial Graduates 


T a business round table session 

conducted at the N.C.T.F. con- 
vention in December by George I. 
Pearsall of the Waite High School, 
Toledo, Ohio, there was presented by 
Dr. E. G. Blackstone of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, “A 
report of the follow-up study of 3,000 


(Turn to page 40) 
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ve Smith’s F Regents Review Book 
Iths Famous KNegents Keview 

compiled by 
Celia Allesbach A P bli h d B S hi { T 
COMMERCIAL re Fublshed in DUSINESS OUDECIS, 100 
‘aining GEOGRAPHY 
Juve- oe —— ANY teachers whose friends in other subjects have 
praised the helpfulness of Smith’s Regents Review 
inthe COMMERCIAL Books, have not known that they were also published for 
re. LAW commercial subjects. 
Il give a Smith’s Regents Review Books contain the New York 
rthand — State Regents examination questions for the past 20 years 
ELEMENTARY bound in book form—all recent papers reproduced com- 
an ding BOOKKEEPING plete. Questions are grouped for topical review. Answer 
“is Te Question Book compiled books, fully illustrated contain detailed explanations, help- 
i this Fg gy ful charts. They are endorsed by commercial, high and 
ir sin- by Wm, Volkhawen end public schools, throughout the United States and Canada. 
: These books train pupils in answering final examina- 
Dou Pb rel tion questions, help the teacher in preparing tests, make 
ey sure all points have been covered. A valuable supplement 
Ay eae wa. ae to any text, so reasonable each pupil may have one. 
ization J. Vincent Gates 
; mem- Question Books or If you are unfamiliar with these helps send 
Answer Books, 40c 40c for a single copy in your subject. Or 
ea.; 35c in lots of 6; ask for free catalog. Then you will order 
30c ea. for 12 or one for all. 
more 
USE SMITH’S” #% ° 9 Buffalo, N. Y. 
IT 
Cleans Typewriter Type 
Without Soiling Fingers 
SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN YOUR 
a OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE 
> calls Automatic NO STENCILS 
ter the g Just a sweep or two with the Solvene 
of the — Brush cleans all dirt, ink and paper out of 
burgh, the typewriter type. No ink stained hands 
range- —no bother. Dries immediately —leaves 
is sec- no trace on type or paper. Won't stain 
hands or clothing. 
Also Cleans 
—Rubber Stamps— Numberi 
000 Machines—Stencils. Order Sen 
tes ford’sSolvene fromyourstationer. 
session OUR BOOKLET SANFORD MFG. CO. 
cons “SPEEDOGRAPH Chieago New York 
rge I. IN MODERN BUSINESS” 
school, WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
ted by 
‘niver- THE BECK DUPLICATOR CO. 
ee 438 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
3,000 
Ve will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JoURNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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(Continued from page 38) 
commercial graduates ot Lowa.” 

In this report Dr. Blackstone 
briefly summarized the findings pub- 
lished in Volume III of Research 
Studies in Commercial Education by 
the University of Iowa. His sum- 
mary follows. 

Several years ago the Commercial 
Teachers Association of lowa ap- 
pointed a research committee to ad- 
minister a continuous series of nec- 
essary investigations in the field of 
commercial education. The first 
study made was a survey of existing 
conditions in Iowa and covered such 
matters as curricular offerings, num- 
ber of students enrolled, training, ex- 
perience, and salaries of teachers, 
number of classes being taught, ex- 
tra curricular duties, and the like. 


That report is summarized in Vol- 
ume II of Research Studies in Com- 
mercial Education, published by the 
University of Iowa. 

The next year there was under- 
taken the investigation which I am to 
report. We found that a_ status 
study tells only the things that are 
being done, without indicating to any 
degree whether or not those things 
are correct. It showed only what 
things are the stylish things to do, 
and you have all long since learned 
that there may be considerable de- 
bate about the correctness of styles. 

In order to determine whether the 
things being done were the things 
needed, it was decided to follow up 
a number of commercial students 
after thev left school to see what be- 
came of them, and whether or not the 


Theodore F. Shuey, with a record of 61 years as U. S. 
Senate reporter, has just celebrated his 85th birthday. He 


was officially congratulated by the Senate body. 


“I learned 


Pitman’s phonography in the late ’50’s when a country boy 
of fourteen, with few distractions or amusements.”—says 


Mr. 


Shuey. 


A Follow-Up of 3,000 Commercial Graduates 


training they had secured was the 
kind best fitted to their needs. 

The method of attack was to en- 
list the cooperation of commercial 
teachers in some twenty representa- 
tive Iowa towns of all sizes and 
types. In each town the teacher was 
asked to secure the names of all 
students who had taken commercial 
work for five years or more in the 
past and to secure the present ad- 
dresses of as many of them as was 
possible. Then there was sent to 
each student who could be located a 
list of questions covering his school- 
ing and his business experience. 
From the twenty towns. 2,897 usable 
replies were received, which were 
tabulated in many different ways to 
reveal as many tendencies as possi- 
ble. 

As was stated before, the replies 
came from students in small towns 
and large towns, as well as from 
those of medium size. In order to 
make the results reliable, several 
towns of each size were included. It 
was hoped that as a result of this 
procedure, towns which were not in- 
cluded in the survey might use the 
results from towns like themselves. 


Few pupils migrate 


One of the questions which arose 
was “To what extent do pupils move 
from one school to another?” 
If the percentage were high, it 
would raise a problem of provid- 
ing similar curricula in all schools so 
that those transferring might con- 
tinue their training without excessive 
loss. It was found that 85 per cent 
of the students stayed in one school, 
13 per cent attended two schools, and 
2 per cent more than two schools. 
Apparently the problem is not very 
serious, although when one student 
in six transfers, it is not a problem 
which may be entirely neglected. 

Another question, about which 
much has been written, pertains to 
the need for special training in busi- 
ness for students who leave school 
early. 

In large cities it is known to be a 
serious problem, and results in the 


development of short courses, eve-| 


ning schools, continuation 
classes. 

What was the situation in Iowa? 
The facts may be concealed in the 
study for it may be that only stu- 
dents who had finished school an- 
swered the questionnaire, and _ that 
those who did not finish had not been 


successful and had hesitated to an- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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ARE YOU PLANNING ON 


HERE IS 
A SELECTED LIST 
FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


SUMMER SESSION FOR 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
June 30 to August 8, 1930 


Complete offering of all subjects included in the High 
School and Junior College commercial curriculum under 
the direction of a group of outstanding specialists in the 
field of commercial education. 

Professional Courses 

Methods Courses 

Intensive Content Courses 

Collegiate Commercial Courses in five 

Major Fields 


All training accredited by the California State Board of 
Education. Send for bulletin of information. 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


2222 Harold Way Berkeley, California 


THE WAY TO SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 


is through the Summer Normal Course at 
Gregg College from July 7 to 
August 15, 1930 


This course provides most unique and resultful instruc- 
tion in methods of teaching shorthand, typewriting, secre- 
tarial practice, bookkeeping, and related subjects. The course 
is of unusual interest to experienced teachers, and is well- 
nigh indispensable to the beginner. 


Free placement service. 
positions. 


Gregg Normal graduates get 


Plan to spend your vacation at Gregg this summer, thus 
combining pleasure with profit. The cost is small; the re- 
sults satisfying. Write for bulletin today. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
225 North Wabash Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


SUMMER 


SCHOOL 
FOR 


COMMERCIAL 
= TEACHERS 


Three Months Divided Into Two Terms 


First begins June 9—Second July 14, 1930. Twelve college 
hours offered. Accredited by University of Kentucky. Pos- 
sible to graduate by taking summer school work from year 
to year. 

Write for Summer School Bulletin 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Bowling Green, Ky. 
TRIPS TO MAMMOTH CAVE AND CHATTANOOGA. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
JULY 7—AUGUST 16, 1930 
DO YOU 


Want to modernize your high school commercial curriculum? 

Make each commercial subject yield its full contribution’ to business training ? 
— time and improve results in teaching the elementary group of business 
subjects? 

Fit yourself for larger usefulness in the growing field of commercial education? 


Our courses SH1, SH2, SH11, SH12, SH13 will help you. 


Write for circular to FREDERICK G. NICHOLS, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland St., Cambridge, Massachusettes. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 


Athens Ohio 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF NINE WEEKS 
Beginning June 16, 1930 


School of Commerce offers courses in Marketing, Finance, Account- 
ing, Geography of Commerce, Methods in Commercial Education, 
Stenography and Typewriting. Student may earn eight semester 
hours of credit. Fee $20.00. Bulletin on request. E. H. Bryan, 
President. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY 7 TO AUGUST 15, 1930 


Courses in Commercial Education include Principles of Commercial Education, Tests and Measurements in Commercial Education, 
Research Studies in Commercial Education, and special methods courses in bookkeeping, typewriting, Gregg Shorthand, Isaac Pitman 


Shorthand, filing. and elementary business training. 


In addition to the above, numerous courses are offered in accounting, business mathematics, banking and finance, business English, busi- 
ness law, economics, advertising, salesmanship, retailing, economic geography, management, marketing, and in the general fields of secondary 
education, teachers-college and normal-school education, and college education. 


Registration Period—July 3 (Thurs.) July 4 (Fri.) July 5 (Sat.) July 7 (Mon.) 


For copy of Summer School Bulletin or other information, write Dr. PAul’S. Lomax, New York University, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 
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LaSalle accountancy training 
meets your individual needs 
as a bookkeeping or 
accounting teacher 


COMPLETE 
HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY TRAINING 
10 UNITS 

UNIT I UNIT UNIT UNIT UNIT 

ELEMENTS OF PRINCIPLES OF COST ACCOUNTING | AUDITING BUSINESS 
“4 | ACCOUNTING PRACTICE ACCOUNTING PROCE DURE PROCEDURE LAW 

FOR FOR FOR 

BOOKKE! J ACCOUNTANTS FOR ACCOUNTANT 
AND AND AND ‘AUDITOR AND 
ACCOUNTA EXECUTIVE CONTRO CONTROUER Executive 
| 
ELECTIVES CC NSULTATION 


TEXT, LESSONS SFRVICE ON 


PROBLEMS INSTRUCTION] |PEPSONAL BUSINESS} 
CONSULTATION PROBLEMS 


FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION 

INCOME TAX COMPANY SPECIAAIZED 

PROCEDURE ACCOUNTING FIELDS 

DEPARTMENT rine 

STORE INSURANCE 
ACCOUNTING ACCOUNTING PUBLIC 
uTILiTY 

ACCOUNTING 


UR complete Accounting service begins with the Elements of 
Accounting Practice and takes the student through every major 
phase of accounting. We recommend strongly to prospective members 
that they enroll for the course as a unit and thus secure the full value 
it offers. 


But the accountant or teacher who wishes to review or specialize on any 
phase of accounting may take any unit or elective which best serves his 
needs. Thus the teacher may broaden his ability through a study of 
Auditing Procedure or of Accounting Procedure or Business Organ- 
ization or Business Law as his own situation or desire dictates. And 
any accountant or teacher may enroll for that one of the Electives which 
will fit him most adequately for his special work in teaching or for 
professional practice if he looks forward to that. Many take the in- 
tensive C. P. A. Coaching in preparation for the degree. 


Accountancy is a progressive profession. In these services training 
is now available to every accountant and teacher on specialized subjects 
where no training was available only a few years ago. This training is 
based on research and authoritative interpretation. It is presented by 
the well-known LaSalle problem method of practical training. 


You may get more detailed information on how this 
training fits in with your personal advancement 
program in the field of accountancy. Simply state 
your plans and needs—we will answer promptly 
and fully. Address Department 282H. 


LaSalle Extension University 


~\4101 So. Michigan Avenue Chicago, I!linois 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF BusINEss EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 


swer the questionnaire. 

If, however, the distribution 
replies was a normal one, it appeard 
that the drop-out problem in Iowa 
relatively insignificant, for 90 pg 
cent of the persons reporting ha 
finished the 12th grade. In the larg 
towns the percentage dropped to g 
for boys and 86 per cent for girl 
Perhaps in these schools there 
more need for attention to this pro 
lem than in the smaller ones. 


A more serious problem arose 
a study of the migration of student 1c 
Frequently the question is raised @ The’ ba 
to the desirability of teaching corfiks been t 
mercial students to handle  tecfffition. I 
niques, particularly machine tecfips meth 
niques, which are not used in Ey then. 
local community. For instance, inf six che 
small town where bookkeepi 


in mor 


machine is found, should bookkeeff'’ devel 
ing machines be taught? Clearly, Cditheal 
students stay in the local communiffection wi 
after graduation and if the commffethod is 
nity does not grow, the answer 
rely bey« 
no. In this 

But do they remain? We the 
that 74 per cent of the boys leagft 12 suc 
small towns within five years a 
only 8 per cent return. As the sifklance st 
of the town increases the migratigfr dull s 
becomes less, but even in the larg ke 
towns 40 per cent leave. For gift \faterial 
the migration is also serious @nstantly 
though not so extensive as for bog be stud 
If we are to provide students waP@se shot 
training for future positions, it Bite 
clearly insufficient to train them offflation of 
for positions available in the logfd with b 


community. tion in n 
e excelle 


When we investigated the jobs aise matter 
the schooling undertaken by studefffe book s 
after leaving high school, it weeding be 
found that 6 per cent went to b =_— 
ness college, 25 per cent to college 
university, 43 per cent into comm 
cial positions, and 26 per cent iff Houghtc 
non-commercial occupations. York, 1¢ 

This made us begin to wonder It is a r 
our courses were all that they sho yond 
be. Why should only 43 per cent . aie 
our students go into business’ Wfalized sul 
was the trouble with the rest? \Wffonally we’ 


didn't they go into business pdf has been 


> lovement. 
tions : ith him se 


We haven't been able to ansifes who w 
these questions fully as yet, but ako ' 
feel vitally concerned about a tines anti 
of training which does not functiBecause bo 
It appears that either some of fained alon 
students should never have sped“ found 
ized in commercial work, or thathent events 
training they got did not func! the so 
sufficiently well to enable themffacher of t 
secure positions. Either indict hy, or ec 


ise of 
is a serious one. tte be c 


A study of positions secured{ Unless cu 
those who did go into businessf'estated w 
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arose # KEEPING, by Juiian H. Saypol, The 
studen H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, 
ie Md., 1929, 249 pp. 
raised @ The balance sheet method of approach 
1ng cors been thoroughly applied in this presen- 
lle tecition. In most books apparently using 
ne tecits method a chapter or two at the be- 
dj iming is devoted to financial statements 
Cm tid then the subject is forgotten for five 
nce, inf six chapters until the subject is taken 
Ikkeepi in more detail. They then explain all 
ookkeeletet developments in terms of the original 
“"Teatle sentation of the balance sheet. One of 
difficulties frequently mentioned in con- 
Munifection with the use of the balance sheet 
 Canynfmethod is that while good students find it 
nswer pore interesting, poor students find it en- 
rely beyond their capacity. 
In this book the effect of transactions 
Ve fouggpon the financial statements is brought 
ovs leagt in such simple and definite steps that 
is great weakness of the approach should 
eliminated. It would seem that the 
the siflance sheet approach would be easier 
migrati r dull Students upon the basis of this 
1e larg ogy than the old journal method 
For $'@ Material already learned is reviewed 
ri0uS @pnstantly along with the subject matter 
for bop be studied. The simplicity of the lan- 
ents wapage should make the use of this book 
« BBjoy to those who find their students weak 
ms. It vocabulary comprehension. The cor- 
hem offflation of bookkeeping winth economics 
the | with business law is given serious at- 
tion in many places in the book. Finally 
: excellently graded problem and exer- 
jobs ise matter and the neat compactness of 
> studemfte book should make it one of the out- 
it nding books in the field of bookkeeping 


college 
orl URRENT EVENTS INSTRUC- 
-— TION, by Reginald Stevens Kimball, 
cent i Houghtcn Mifflin Company, New 
y York, 1929, 310 pp. $2.00. 
vonderg It is a rare thing to find a book on a 
ey shog@lly new subject. This seems to be the 
- book written on this subject which 
or cent so very important in all social and so- 
Wfalized subjects. The author is excep- 
st? Wfhonally well fitted to write this book, as 
has been a leader in the current events 
ovement. Moreover he has associated 
ith him several other educational authori- 
O ans who wrote individual chapters. 
t. but Current events owes its presence in the 
t tricula of our public and private schools 
ut Wimost entirely to its functional worth. 
functiBecause boys and girls who have been 
ie of @ained along lines of current events have 
e S| n found to have a keener appreciation 
that {the rights and duties of citizenship, cur- 
r thatient events has won its way into almost 
func! the social business subjects. Any 
themfkacher of business law, economic geogra- 
ndict hy, or economics who does not make 
se of current events in some form, could 
rdly be called progressive. 
cured Unless current events work is carefully 
siness ntegrated with the class room work it can 
50 pais become a mre time consumer. The 
) k gives specific means of making cur- 


work of the class. It discusses types of 
lessons, the geographic backgrounds of 
current events, use of visual aids, lesson 
plans in current events and many other 
pertinent questions. 
BOOKKEEPING PRIN I PLES 

AND PRACTICE (Advanced 

Course), by Arthur Henry Rosen- 

kampff and William Carroll Wallace, 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1929, 

491 pp. $1.60. 

This text continues the presentation of 
bookkeeping and accounting as given in 
the Introductory Course reviewed several 
months ago in this section. 

The material provided is intended for a 
two years’ study of advanced bookkeeping 
and accounting based upon a foundation 
ability in the elements of the subject. The 
book does, however, provide for a thorough 
but brief review of the fundamentals of 
bookkeeping. 

An excellent production has resulted 
from the joint work of these two men who 
are so well qualified to supplement each 
other. Professor Rosenkampff, as the 
Head of the Department of Accounting in 
New York University, supplies the theory 
for the accountancy so well presented; 
while Mr. Wallace, as Chairman of the 
Accounting Department of one of the larg- 
est high schools in New York City and 
Director of Commercial Methods Courses 
in the School of Commerce of New York 
University, gives the book its practical 
usefulness in the classroom. 

Throughout the work, the importance 
of bookkeeping and accounting is stressed 
as a guide to the proper management of 
business. Bookkeeping is never considered 
as «n end in itself, as some books tend to 
cons‘der it, but always as a means to the 
more efficient conduct of business. 

The chapters of the book are followed 
by carefully considered problems and ex- 
ercises and in addition three practice sets 
are included to give drill in a more ex- 
tended use of the bookkeeping technique. 

* 


BUSINESS TRAINING, by A. B. Zu- 
Tavern, .Commercial Textbook Co., 
South Pasadena, California, 1930, 
333 pp. 

Junior business training is in many re- 
spects the key subject in the business cur- 
riculum. It is generally the first subject 
that students take in the field of business 
and in some places it is beginning to be 
required as core-curriculum subject. 
Until very recently the objectives and sub- 
ject matter of this course did not satisfy 
the achievement of the high purposes for 
which the course was intended. 

Most of the older textbooks give their 
whole emphasis to training pupils for cer- 
tain routine junior clerical occupations. 
As such, the courses that were built 
around these texts did not show the place 
of business in the scheme of our social life. 

Mr. ZuTavern has published a text which 
does much toward giving us the type of 
material required to make the teaching of 


The book is divided into three parts: in- 
formational, vocational, and foundational. 
With each topic a definite consideration 
of the law involved is undertaken. The 
elementary law is therefore not given in 
the abstract but tied up with the concrete 
topics studied. The topics dealing with 
character and good manners are not writ- 
ten in generalizations, but deal with the 
very things which confront the pupil in 
his daily life in school, home, and in the 
business offices he visits. 

An abundance of material for review for 
class discussion, and for problem projects 
is given at the end of each chapter. 

* * 


STENOTYPE SPEED MANUAL, 
LaSalle Extension University, Steno- 
type Division, Chicago, 1929, 614 pp., 
price $3.00. 

This manual is printed in large, bold- 
faced type, bound at the top and with back 
cover extended by the addition of an extra 
flap to fold back when the book is used 
for practice. It thus forms a triangle and 
permits the book to be used in an upright 
position. 

This feature will have an instant appeal 
to the earnest Stenotype student in doing 
individual practice work, because it enables 
her to maintain a good posture at the ma- 
chine without having to strain downward 
toward a book which persists in closing 
at the wrong time. 

The Stenotype Speed Manual comple- 
ments the regular Stenotype textbook, and 
is scientifically designed to bring the Sten- 
otypist from the completion of Stenotype 
theory through to 150 words a minute—the 
national Stenotype graduation requirement. 

The manual contains 85 assignments, the 
schedule calling for the completion of one 
of them each day. The letters and articles 
in each assignment are preceded by a list 
of unusual words which occur therein. The 
Stenotypic outlines for these words are also 
given. In addition, the abbreviations (cor- 
responding to the word signs used in pen- 
cil shorthand) are italicized, and the phras- 
ing is also carefully indicated. 

Each assignment also contains a series of 
daily exercises for limbering fingers—keep- 
ing them supple and fast. The first assign- 
ment starts out at a speed of 60 words a 
minute, and as the book progresses the 
matter becomes more difficult and the speed 
gradually increases to 150 words a minute, 
with the completion of the eighty-fifth as- 
signment. 

While the book is primarily a tool for 
Stenotype students and should prove an in- 
valuable adjunct to regular supervised class 
dictation, the high quality of the text, which 
consists of practical business letters for the 
most part but includes as well a choice 
selection of articles and essays by well- 
known writers, should recommend it as a 
practical dictation manual for speed work 
in any shorthand system. One is impressed 
with the great care with which the work 
is prepared, and the clarity with which it is 
presented is commendable. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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New Rowe Head 

Baltimore, Md.—The H. M. Rowe Com- 
pany, educationa! publishers, have appointed 
C. G. Reigner president. Mr. Reigner 
was formerly general manager of this or- 
ganization. 

* 
Georgia-Carolina School 
To Branch 

Fort Gaines, Ga—A. E. Joyce, repre- 
senting the Georgia-Carolina School of 
Commerce, of Brunswick, Ga., is planning 
to open a branch school here. Mr. Joyce 
has received the hearty endorsement of the 
Chamber of Commerce before whom he 
had outlined his plans. 

Certified School: 

Lansing, Mich.—The newspapers of this 
state recently published news items which 
advised the young people of all communi- 
ties to go with caution into business schools 
and courses which were advertised by mail. 
Young persons were advised to find out 
first what kind of school they were deal- 
ing with before enrolling. Following this 
warning was published a list of names of 
those schools which are inspected by the 
state department of public instruction and 
hold certificates. 

* * * 
From Altoona to Bridgeport 


Bridgeport, Conn.—Herbert E. McMa- 
han, who served for three years as head 
of the senior high and evening school com- 
mercial departments of Altoona, Pa., has 
accepted a position as head of commercial 
work in two high schools of Bridgeport, 
Conn. He had formerly taught in Temple 
University, Philadelphia, and was also in 
charge of placement work there. He is a 
native of Richmond, Ind. 

* * * 


5,000 Business Students 


New York, N. Y.—The School of Busi- 
ness of the College of the City of New 
York registered the greatest increase in 
all the divisions of the college, according 
to Dean George W. Edwards, who states 
that the Spring term registration figures 
show a rise of 50 per cent over those of 
last term. The number of students attend- 
ing both day and evening sessions of the 
School of Business is more than 5,000, an 
increase of nearly 1,000 over last term. 

* 


Another City Survey 


Quincy, Mass. — Almost a year has 
passed since James N. Muir, superinten- 
dent of schools, came to the conclusion 
that the commercial work in the day and’ 
evening schools of this city required some 
reorganization. He convinced his school 
board of this fact and after consultation 
he employed E. A. Zelliot, head of the 
commercial department and vice-principal 
of the Theodore Roosevelt high school, 
Des Moines, Iowa, to make the survey. 

Mr. Zelliot has made his survey and re- 
ported. The powers behind public school 
education are very much pleased with the 
work. It included a careful study of the 
curriculum, classroom procedure and place- 
ment of students. Syllabus committees un- 
der Mr. Zelliot’s direction prepared sylla- 
buses for each of the commercial subjects 
in the curriculum. A survey of commer- 
cial occupations in the city was made, and 
all the graduates of the commercial depart- 
ment of the high school for the past year 
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or two were followed up. 

The head of the commercial department 
in the senior high school and several 
teachers are taking courses in commercial 
education and making preparation to car- 
ry on where Mr. Zelliot left off. 

Mr. Zelliot was a student at Harvard 
University, finishing up his program for 
the Master’s degree, when he was asked 
by Mr. Muir to make the survey. 

In commenting on this survey Mr. Zel- 
liot explained that 200 office-trained pupils 
are needed in Quincy business establish- 
ments each year. He reveals that only one 
of ten employees in Quincy business is a 
stenographer or bookkeeper entirely and 
urges that office practice courses be readily 
available for pupils who by temperament 
or inclination are not fitted for stenogra- 
phy or accounting. 

* ak * 
School Needs More 
Typewriters 

Spencer, W. Va.—A correspondent for 
the Reporter, a newspaper, reports that 
when he inspected the schools of Walton 
with an official of the state department of 
education, this official in looking over the 
commercial department specified that there 
should be more typewriters. The per cap- 
ita cost of education runs much higher 
with only a few typewriters, he said. 

* * * 
$1500 For Commercial Course 

Hatfield, Mass.—This city has appropri- 
ated $1500 to introduce a commercial de- 
partment in the last two years of the Smith 
academy course. 

* * 
Business Men Aid 
Faculty at Marquette 


Milwaukee, Wisc.—In offering night 
courses in business, Marquette university 
added to its faculty a number of Milwau- 
kee business and professional men who will 
conduct classes in their respective fields. 
Dr. J. Freeman Pyle, dean of the college, 
stated that more than a half dozen men 
from the fields of advertising, law, ac- 
counting and others will augment the pres- 
ent faculty during the Spring semester. 

* * 


Monroe Adding-Calculator 


Orange, N. J.—A new form of calcu- 
lating machine is now being manufactured 
and sold to business by the Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Co., Inc. It is an ex- 
tremely small model with a standard flex- 
ible keyboard and operated electrically. It 
is a desk machine taking up no more space 
than a telegram blank and weighs only 
13% pounds. 
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It is claimed for this small Monroe that 
only one hand is required in the operation 
and that every type of figuring—addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division— 
is possible. It has a capacity of 99999999 
on the keyboard, eight places in the proof 
dials and sixteen places in the result dials, 
The motor is attachable to either AC or 
DC current. 


Died 

Atlanta, Ga.—E. C. Crichton, founder of 
the Crichton Business College and the 
Crichton system of shorthand, died at the 
age of 67 years as a result of general de- 
cline in health following a nervous break- 
down. The Crichton Business College, 
founded forty-five years ago, was one of 
the first institutions of its kind in the 
South. 


* * * 


Commercial Alliances 
Urged by Dr. Winkler 

New York, N. Y.—Dr. Max Winkler, 
vice-president and director of Bertron, 
Griscom and Co., an investment house, in 
a special lecture on international finance 
discussed the tariff policy of creditor na- 
tions, emphasizing the importance of com- 
mercial alliances as compared with political 
alliances. ‘Financial and commercial in- 
terdependence has done more for the 
maintenance of peace among nations than 
any agreement or alliance, treaty or truce,” 
he said. 

* * * 
Business School Welcomed 

Beaver, Okla—The local newspaper in 
this city reports: “Beaver is to have a 
business college. This was one of the 
most important and interesting announce- 
ments made at Mondav night's meeting of 
the Commercial Club. The instructors in 
every case are to be thoroughly qualified 
persons and the courses offered will in- 
clude bookkeeping, stenography, and_ all 
the studies usually taught at such a school. 
It will start as a junior college, but in a 
short time will be able to attain full senior 
college rank. 

“The work of the proposed business col- 
lege will not conflict with the commercial 
course of the high school, but rather will 
take the high school graduate who wishes 
to specialize in commercial work and fit 
him properly.” 

* 
Pennsylvania’s Growth 
In Commercial Students 


_Lesanon, Pa.—The director of statis- 
tics, research and reports for the state of 
Pennsylvania makes the following report 
on the growth of commercial education in 
the high schools of Pennsylvania: 

“The first recorded statistics on the 
number of pupils pursuing commercial 
studies in the public high schools of Penn- 
sylvania are found in the Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education 
for 1893-1894. The figures reported indi- 
cate that there were 15,220 such pupils in 
the country as a whole, of whom 952 were 
in Pennsylvania. In the school year end- 
ing in 1899, a similar report on pupils 
from this commonwealth showed an enroi- 
ment of 4,127. In the succeeding decades, 
the records show 7,619 enrolled during 
1909, 27,691 in 1919, while in 1929 the 
number has grown to 72,684. Thus in a 
period of thirty-five years the nucleus of 
less than a thousand pupils has been multi- 
plied some eighty-fold.” 
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More Scientific Curriculum 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—The developments 
of the past year in commercial education 
indicate a more general acceptance of the 
scientific method of curriculum making in 
education for business, says the United 
States Office of Education. 

Additional commercial occupation  sur- 
veys and follow-up studies contributed data 
toward a fact basis for the organization of 
this phase of education. Analyses of 
stenographic, clerical, retail-selling and 
executive positions made possible a better 
selection of content in the courses. In- 
vestigations of the difficulties of stenog- 
raphers, together with certain learning 
and time studies, gave direction to improve- 
ments in the classroom procedure. 


Education Failing? 

New York, N. Y.—American Educa- 
tion today, with its cynical teachers and 
quiescent students, is “disappointing and 
ineffectual,” according to Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn, chairman of the Experimental 
College of the University of Wisconsin, 
and former president of Amherst Colloge. 

Dr. Meiklejohn sees a three-fold pur- 
pose in education. First, he said, it must 
give the student some skill for work, pre- 
pare him for a vocation. Second, it must 
help him to find “The livest and keenest 
joy in the world”—to love learning and 
realize the enduring fun in scholarship and 
the sheer thrill of learning. 


New Technical High School 
Plans Commercial Course 

Bayonne, N. J.— Superintendent Pres- 
ton H. Smith, of the Bayonne city schools, 
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has submitted his plan for curricula or- 
ganization of the new technical high 
school which has been heralded as one of 
the most advanced industrial schools of 
its type in the country. This plan calls 
for commercial courses in office practice 
and the operation of business machines, a 
general academic training in English, his- 
tory, language, commercial law and spe- 
cialized work in one of the following fields: 
secretarial, accounting and clerical. 
* * * 


Business Women’s Week 
New York, N. Y.—To take stock of 
their progress in the modern economic 
civilization seems to be the purpose of 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Ciubs which met in 
this city recently. “The business of being 
business women” was the keynote sugges- 
tion of one woman speaker at the sessions. 
The New York Times, in commenting on 
“Business Women's Week” editorially de- 
clared that “Women’s triumphs in science, 
in the professions and in business have 
been astonishing, and if they have suf- 
fered some loss of equiliblium it is not sur- 
prising. They have been at least as calm 
about it as the men, who vibrate between 
scoffing and exaggerated admiration. 


Pace Starts a Class 

New York, N. Y.—Pace Institute's new- 
est class in investment finance is the result 
of public demand, it is claimed. The 
course includes study of the forecasting of 
the conditions which shape the course of 
business and security markets: a study of 


investment programs and of methods of 
operation in securities; a study of specific 
types of investments, including bonds, pre- 
ferred stocks and common stocks. The 
manner of teaching this new course is said 
to have had the approval of experienced 
bankers, brokers and economists. 
* * * 


Business Students 
Swell Enrolment 

Valparaiso, Ind—The students enrolling 
for the commercial studies are increasing 
every year, according to public school re- 
ports. Junior business training seems to 
be a very popular subject. It is said that 
seventy-one and two-thirds percent of the 
pupils in the high schools here are study- 
ing some part of the business curricula. 


* * * 


One-Year Syllabus 
For Business Students 

New York, N. Y.—The new Samuel J. 
Tilden High School here is inaugurating 
in the public school system a new course 
of study in commercial subjects, designed 
to meet the needs of children who must 
leave high school at the close of the first 
year. Its aim will be to equip such pupils 
with “marketable skill” in the activities of 
the business world, according to Nathaniel 
Altholz, director of commercial education 
in the city schools. This course will be 
tried experimentally at the Tilden high 
school, and while it has the distinctive 
feature of making the first year’s work an 
independent unit in itself, it also provides 
departures for the entire four-year com- 
mercial course. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE IN EDU- 
CATION, by Leonard V. Koos, The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1929, 178 
pp. $1.25. 

This is a brief, concise, and authorita- 
tive study of the use, value, and limitations 
of the questionnaire method in research. 
The work has been written after a careful 
analysis of a large number of articles and 
monographs dealing with questionnaire and 
other methods of investigation. 

“What is done is to consider the ex- 
tent to which the questionnaire method 
has been used; the fields of education in 
which it has been applied . . and other 
important relationships. This is done 
while presenting the results of a systematic 
analysis of numerous studies by question- 
naire and by other recognized methods of 
investigation in education.” 

e book is a real contribution to the 
bibliography of educational research. The 
work points out that the questionnaire 
method has advantages which make it in- 
dispensable for certain types of research. 
This method has been much abused and 
criticized. While the author seems 
slightly biased in favor of the method as 
a technique of research, he does show that 
the difficulty has not been with the meth- 
od itself, but with the use of the method 
and with the interpretation of the results. 


* * * 


HOW TO FIND THE RIGHT VO- 
CATION, by Harry Dexter Kitson, 


On the Book Shelf 


(Continued from page 43) 
Harper and Brothers, New York 

1929, 202 pp. $2.50. 

This book is written for those who want 
practical help as to choice of a vocation: 
those who want fundamental principles 
they can apply to their own problems. 
The author has presented in consecutive 
order the various steps one must take, and 
has outlined the guiding principles on 
which experts in vocational guidance are 
generally agreed. Its value seems to lie 
in pointing the way to occupations that 
will make work a pleasure for each in- 
dividual rather than mere drudgery. 

The need for this type of guidance 
should be evident to every teacher of ex- 
perience. Probably one half of our work- 
ing population is dissatisfied with its lot 
in life. Many of them are justified and 
soma are not. The first group should 
have chosen a different vocation, the sec- 
ond group need certain illusions elim- 
inated. The school should be doing far 
more than it is to put its students on the 
right vocational track. 

“How to Find the Right Vocation” 
reads like a novel rather than like a text- 
book. It is a good book to place in the 
hands of a student who is thinking of his 
vocational future. Upon the basis of this 
reading the guidance teacher can build up 
a much better situation for finding the 
student’s possibilities than he could with- 
out such a reading background on the part 
of the student. Its interesting non-tech- 
nical language will make it a pleasure for 
every student into whose hands it falls. 
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GEOGRAPHY: SOUTHERN 
LANDS, by Harlan H. Barrows, 
Edith P. Parker, and Margaret T. 
Parker, Silver Burdett and Co., New 
York, 1929, 296 pp., $1.52. 

This is the fourth of a series of geog- 
raphies covering the geography of the 
world of today. These books are a unique 
centribution to the teaching of geography 
in the junior high school. Geographical 
terms are introduced only when needed and 
after the underlying concepts have been 
inade clear. By means of varied exer- 
cises, definite goals are set up for the pu- 
pil to reach. Explicit directions for pro- 
cedure in such studies are given, and 
means provided by which the pupil may 
check his own conclusions. 

The pictures in these books are, in a real 
sense of the word, wonderful. Definite and 
varied provision is made for their use as a 
source of information, and captions are 
omitted in order to make the picture study 
really accomplish the ends of field study. 
In this way the unusually fine pictorial 
material is made an integral and vitally 
important part of the text rather than a 
mere supplement to it. 

This book, of the series, deals with Af- 
rica, Australia, and South America. It 
should be an excellent text to use in giv- 
ing the students the opportunity to apply 
the geographical powers they have gained. 
in the study of other and better known re- 
gions. It should be an ideal book for use 
in a real junior high school. 

(Turn to page 46) 
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Special Ferms for 
Business Record 
Teaching 


General Ledger (2 sizes) 

Income and Expense (2 sizes) 

Bank Statement 

Balance Sheet (1 side) 

Income and Expense Statement (1 
side) 

Statistical and Comparative Record 
(13 col.) 

Insurance Register 

Note Register and Apportionment 
Record 

Equipment Record 

Cash Receipts Record 

Cash Disbursements Record 

A/c Payable and _ Distribution 
Record 

Journal Voucher 

Journal Entries 

Cashier’s Fund Receipt (printed) 

Petty Cash Summary Envelopes 
(printed) 


These forms were designed by an ex- 
pert accountant especially for commer- 
cial college requirements. Each size 
and ruling is adapted to its particular 
use. 


There is a binder for every form, of a 
kind that facilitates business college 
work .. . the kind that opens actually 
flat, not theoretically so... at page 100 
or 1,000 as well as in the middle. 
illustration shows how: 


The 


Spring steel bands, arching up in the 
middle when a book is opened, give a 
flat surface . . . and maintain the sur- 
face level continually as pages are 
turned. 


The size is limited only by your needs. 
If a very large book is required, it is 
necessary only to substitute longer 
bands, 


Binders and forms always in_ stock, 
forms in lots of 100, 500 and 1,000. 
Immediate shipment. 


PORTFOLIO OF SAMPLE FORMS, 25c 
(to cover shipping costs) 


Neatly assembled, showing all sizes and 
rulings, with prices. 


Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
10 Logan St.W. — Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Proudfit Loose Leaf Devices 


‘What Others Want to Know 


Legislation Vs. Ideals 


Gentlemen: 

My reaction to the proposed amendment to the 
New York State Education Law is as follows: 

I doubt whether it will improve the instruction 
to the student in the case where the owner is 
giving his conscientious efforts to teaching and 
supervising his students. It eliminates him who 
can not secure a license to teach because he lacks 
the normal school training, but possesses years 
of teaching experience and practical business 
training. It forces him to hire teachers with no 
business experience but who are loaded with the 
theory of business education. A successful teacher 
in a private business school is one who knows his 
theory and has had some practical business ex- 
perience. It’s just like telling a business man he 
must hire licensed stenographers. The law can 
never make conscientious individuals. 

It seems to me that the State Education De- 
partment can improve school conditions through 
other channels. There are other departments of 
the state organization that can be called upon 
to cooperate to bring about the desired conditions 
in any school. 

Cooperation between private and public schools 
toward educational service is but the proper atti- 
tude any individual or organization should foster 
if it wishes to be successful in its community. 
A statute set on our books will never change the 
psychology of the individual. The individual or 
organization who does not value cooperation as 
an asset in his business undertakings is classify - 
ing himself as a parasite. The community soon 
learns of it and rids itself of such an organiza- 
tion. The law can never act as a substitute for 
community pride and conscientiousness. 

To me the amendment is too idealistic. It 
lacks real practical solutions to some of the 
existing evils. It also tends to throw out some 
of the good elements that now exist in a num- 
ber of small schools. 

It would be far more beneficial to the promo- 
tion of education if the legislature and idealistic 
welfare organizations would study more care- 
fully the existing laws, city, state and national, 
and propose ways and means for their enforce- 
ment rather than put more laws on our books 
which eventually become unenforced. 

Let us have fewer laws and more action. li 
we must have more laws let them be made more 
practical and businesslike. 

P. H. Reichardt. 
Floral Park, N. Y. 


A description of the working of this 
proposed amendment will be found in 
an article in this issue written by Henry 
F, Gaines and Franklyn P. Pratt. 


Standardized Shorthand Tests 


Gentlemen: 

Since there is so much agitation for adequate 
testing programs throughout the country at’ the 
present time, am_ sponsoring some shorthand 
tests here on the West Coast. These tests are 
now being given in the schools of Oakland. The 
first of January of this year we started to secure 
the cooperation of other selected cities on the 
Pacific Coast in order to have a larger number 
of pupil scores for the purpose of standardization, 
Already we are assured of the cooperation of 
Long Beach, Merced, Modesto, Pasadena, Sacra- 
mento and Stockton. 

If other cities in other places wish to join us 
out this way in the giving and standardizing of 
these tests, we will aa to see if arrange- 
ments cannot be made so that this movement can 
be carried forward on a large scale. 

B. . Spencer, 

Head of Commercial Department. 
Roosevelt High School, 
Oakland, Calf. 


Business Education in Detroit 


Sir: 

The policy which we pursue in our high schools 
with regard to commercial education is set forth 
on page 16 of the High School Circular of Infor- 
mation published by the Board of Education of 
the City of Detroit. I believe that the statement 
on this page sufficiently answers your inquiry 

as to what I think about District Superin- 

tendent John L. Tildsley’s remarks on the busi- 
ness education situation in the New York City 
high schools. To state the matter in a nutshell, 
let me say that we do not use our commercial 
courses as a dumping ground for morons. On the 
other hand we believe that it requires a quality 
of ability to master typewriting, shorthand, and 
accounting commensurate with the ability re- 
quired to master the so-called academic subjects 
which are required for college entrance. I may 
add that we not only believe this, but we act in 
accordance with this belief. 

Frank Cody, Superintendent, 

Public Schools of Detroit, Mich. 


On the Book Shelf 


(Continued from page 45) 


PRINCIPAL AS A SUPERVISOR, 
Research Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 
National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., 1929, $0.25. 
Supervision must necessarily be a co- 

operative enterprise. Unless the teacher 
herself is a whole-hearted supporter of 
the process and feels a need for it, it can- 
not be the sort of supervision which, will 
result in the highest form of education. 

Three types of supervision are pointed 
out in this bulletin: ‘“snooper-vision” in 
which the teachers are compelled to adhere 
to the principal’s pet schemes, in which 
class visits are short and irregular and in 
which trivial matters are condemned, and 
in which teachers always feel that they are 
“on the carpet” for inierior work. 

The second type is “pseudo-vision” in 
which statistical data are the final author- 
ity, without questioning the pupils and 
teachers in back of the data. 

Finally we have the “super-vision” in 
which the principal really considers him- 
self as an aid and guide to the teacher 
rather than a menace and critic. Work is 
carefully thought out; praise is given in 
cpen, criticism in private. 

It would do many educators in super- 
visory capacities a great deal of good to 
read this little bulletin. It would make 
them see what they are really paid for. 
The teacher who resents any sort of super- 
vision also would profit by reading the 
booklet, for she would then see that a 


real supervisor is not an necessary evil, 


but a genuine aid in helping her do a bet- 


ter job. 


OBJECTIVE TESTS, by Jacob S. Or- 
leans and Glenn A. Sealy, World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 
1928, 374 pp. $2.20. 

It would seem entirely feasible for a 
school system to make up its own tests of 
the newer types in place of the old sub- 
jective type. There are several reasons 
why this should be wiser than for a school 
system to rely entirely on purchased tests. 
The published test may not satisfy the 
course of study of a particular school sys- 
tem; the test standards may not be fair 
for local supervisory purposes; the cost 
may be too great; there may not be enough 
forms; or their content may be too broad. 
This book has as its purpose the develop- 
ment in teachers of an ability to make and 
use accurate tests, and to use these tests 
to determine the pupil’s educational needs. 

The book is set up in very readable 
form and contains all the material and 
procedures needed for the construction of 
informal objective tests and for the sta- 
tistical treatment of test scores. A number 
of problems and exercises and data for 
practice material make it useful in classes 
on tests and measurements as well as for 
the personal use of the teacher in the field. 
No reference is made to tests in business 
subjects, but the principles brought out 
are as true in this field as in all other 
fields of education. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Readers will find listed here the sources of supply for all articles available and useful in teaching business subjects 
as they have been gathered from the advertisements in THE JoURNAL oF Business EDUCATION. 


Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 West 38th St., 
Chicago, III. 


Adding Machines 


Felt & Tarrant Mig. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 

Chicago, Ill. 

ypewriter & Adding Machine Corp., 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Adding Typewriters 
sy Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Billing Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 316 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Underwood Typewriier 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. 


Baskets, Wire 


Worcester Wire Novelty Co., Emerson Tower 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Blank Books 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 West 38th St., 
Chicago, I 


Bookkeeping Machines 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Underwood Typewriter nae, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. 


Books 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
775 Broadway, New York, N. 

Dictaphone Corporation, Graybar Bldg., 

Yor 

Stern Commercial Teachers Association, Dr. 
Edward J. High School 
of Commerce, New Y 

Ellis Publishing Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 

20 West 47th St., 


Lyons & eek 221 E. 20th St., Chicago, IIl. 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New Run, 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. N. Y. 

A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
or 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Ronald | Press Company, 15 E. 26th St., New 
or. 
W. Hazelton Smith, 510 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, 


South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 


10. 
Walton School of Commerce, 336 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


Calculating Machines 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
—- Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Carbon Papers 
(See Ribbons and Carbons) 


Chairs—Typewriting 
American Seating Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, I 


Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton 
St., Chicago, III. 


Copyholders 
Error-No, Inc., 20 Sixth St., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Dictating Machines 


Dictaphone Sales Graybar Bldg., 


New York, N. 


Duplicating Machines 
Company, 438 Broadway, New 


ork, } 

Dick Company, A. B., Chicago, IIl. 

Ditto Incorporated, 2294 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, 

Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 


Blvd., Chicago, 
Rotospeed Co., The, 1007 W. 5th St., Dayt 
Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ton, O. 
adison 


Duplicating Machine Supplies 


Ditto Incorporated, 2294 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, I 
Bere uplicator Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 
Chicago, Ill. 
Underwood gg 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N 


Erasers 
—_ a Pen Co., 305 Broadway, New York, 


Filing Equipment 
Renate Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Home Study Courses 


American Institute of Business fan, 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y 

LaSalle Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 
41st St., Chicago, IIl. 


Inks, Adhesives, etc. 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., 271 Ninth St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Loose Leaf Books and Binders 


= | Loose Leaf Binder Co., 10 Logan 
; Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Magazines 
Gregg Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St., 
ew 


York, N. 
New Jersey Journal of Education, 33 Lehigh 
Ave., Newark, N. J. 
A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
io. 


Note Books 
Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 W. 38th St., 
Chicago, III. 
Pens and Pencils 
47th St., 


Gregg Publishing Company, 20 W. 
New York, N. Y. 

Marathon Fountain Pen Co., 32 Union Square, 
New York, } 

The Miller Bros. 
New_York, N. 


“Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 


A. N'Y. Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
Schnell Penselpen Corp., 1830 W. 42nd St., New 
fork, N.Y. 


Penholders 


bee” Miller Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 
New York, N. 
N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 


York, N. Y. 


Ribbons and Carbons 


Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Mfg. Company, 
69-71 Wooster St., New York, 
coer, Supplies Co., 190 Third Ave. a Brooklyn, 


Mittag & Volger, Inc., Park Ridge le 5 
Remington Rand Business Service, Ba .» Buffalo, 


N. 
Royal Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, New 


ork, } 

Ex: G3 rag a & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. 

Underwood Tipe 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, 


Schools and Colleges 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Bowling Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, 

Gregg ae Company, 20 W. 47th St., New 
or 


Walton School | of Commerce, 336 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, III 


School Pins and Medals 
Medal & Co., 212-214 Greenwich 


New York, N. 
Bastiay Bros Co., 945 Bldg., Rochester, 


Shorthand Machines 
The ype. Michigan Ave. at 4Ist St., 
Chicago, II. 
Stencils 


The Shallcross Company, 48th & Bray’s Ferry 
Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Summer Schocl Courses 


Armstrong College of Business Administration, 
Berkeley, Cal. ; 
Bowling Green Business University, Bowling 


Green, Ky. 

Gregg School, The, Chicago, Il. 

Harvard University Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Cambridge, Mass. 

New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Tables—T ypewriting 
Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton St., 
Chicago, 
Tubular Specialty Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Flatiron Bldg., 
New York, 


— Teachers’ Agency, Bowling Green, 


Co- pas Instructors’ Association, Marion, 
Ind. 
Specialists’ Educational Bureau, Shubert-Rialto 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Typewriters 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


poy, al Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, N. Y. 
. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Reliable Typewriter & Adding ae Corp., 170 
W. Washington St., Chicago, 

Underwood Typewriter Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, 

Varityper Incorporated, 2 Lafayette St., New 
York, N.Y. 


Type Cleaners 
Sanford Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Typewriter Cushion Keys 
sa al Co., Inc., 176 Fulton St., New York, 


Visible Index Systems 
Ross-Gould Co., 481 No. Tenth St., St. 


Mo. 


Louis, 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF BusINEss EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 
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THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


New JERSEY 


JOURNAL 
OF 
EDUCATION 


(A Journal of 
Educational Service) 


EW JERSEY JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION (former- 
ly School News of New Jersey) is 
now in its nineteenth year and has 
subscribers from coast to coast. Pri- 
marily a magazine for teachers, 
owned and published by teachers, it 
has won national recognition for the 
high character of its literary articles. 
It makes a feature of reviewing the 
iatest books by the leading publishers, 
and this department has deservedly 
attained a high standard of excel- 
lence. In its editorial policy, the 
Journal stands behind every conserv- 
atively progressive program of edu- 
cation and is ready at all times to 
champion the rights of the teacher. 


.  Typewriting 
(Continued from page 17) 


by their contri! stion to the primary 
aim of the subject, namely the devel- 
opment of general typing ability. 
Unfortunately their contribution to 
this aim is very limited, and for that 
reason their widespread use is to be 
deprecated. Speed tests may help 
to develop muscular control, manipu- 
lative skill and speed, but these are 
only a small part of the .all-round 
skill and efficiency required of a typ- 
ist, and for this reason they should 
not be emphasized at the expense of 
retarding the development of the 
wider ability. 

Typing from copy ranks high in 
the list of duties performed by of- 
fice workers, but it is not copying 
under the conditions of the speed 
test that is required but rather copy- 
ing from rough drafts, longhand, 
etc. It is not clear just how copying 
from the speed test material is going 
to help the pupils in preparation for 
such tasks as they will be called upon 
to perform in their later work, as for 
instance, tabulating, transcribing, car- 
bon work, card writing, billing, list- 
ing. and all the other duties in a 
steuographer’s daily routine. What 
we really want to know about a typist 
is her general ability under pressure 
in all the lines that make for general 
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| Teachers 


Get a choice position through 
us—any part of the country. 
Openings in business schools, 
high schools, colleges—now 
or for September. Half of 
the state universities have 
selected our candidates. 
Highest type of service. Em- 
ployers, report your vacan- 
cies. Write us now. 


GPECIALISTS’ 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CLARK-BREWER 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


New York City 


Flatiron Building 


We have an extensive and select 
patronage from the best schools 
—public, private and Normal 
—Colleges and Universities. 


OnE REGISTRATION FOR DISTINGUISHED 


typing efficiency, not simply the rate 
of speed at which she can copy 


ALL SIX OFFICES PERSONNEL SERVICE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SPOKANE 


OPINIONS FROM SOURCES 
THAT COUNT 


“The Journal of Education is a worth- 
while paper. If I can be of any service to 
you or the Journal at any time, kindly 
call on me.”—Dr. J. J. Savitz, Principal 
State Normal School, Glassboro, N. J 


“T am enclosing my check for my sub- 
scription. I already subscribe to more 
literature than I can find time to read, 
but your Journal is so ‘newsy’ it appeals.” 

—J. T. Greenan, Director of Debating and 
Instructor of Social Sciences, East Orange, 

“Permit me to congratulate you upon 
the interesting contents of your Journal 
for December. I consider it very helpful. 
Best wishes for the continued success of 
the N. J. Journal of Education.”—Dr. W. 
Spader Willis, Principal Emeritus, State 

ormal School, Newark, N. J. 


“T enjoy the Journal so much for it 
gives much forward- looking material and 
much that I do not find in other Jcur- 
nals.” (Miss Lillian A. Scott.) 


“I congratulate you on your energy and 
ability to keep going. Your Journal is 
worth while.’—Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, 
Dept. of Education, Yale University. 


“I am always happy to see the New 
oc tee Journal of Education arrive, as it 


printed matter for fifteen minutes or 
more. 


Speed vs. accomplishment 


If tests could be devised which 
would serve as indices of a typist’s 
ability to meet office requirements, 
they would be much more valuable 
than mere speed tests. An attempt 
at some such tests was made by Miss 
Fitch and described in the Vocational 
Education Magazine for May, 1923. 
Although in these tests the emphasis 
is placed upon the well set up piece 
of work finished in approximately the 
time allowed in an office, speed is sec- 
ondary to accomplishment. 

What is true of the speed test is 


BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH- 
CLASS COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTORS! 


High schools, colleges and normal 
schools are calling on us for first- 
class commercial teachers. The de- 
mand for college graduates is par- 
ticularly good. We have some fine 
openings on file now. Write for a 
registration blank. Our service is 
backed by an experience of thirty 
years in this work, 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


SCHOOL PROMOTION MAN 
AVAILABLE 

He is versatile in preparation of in- 

terest-compelling catalogs and book- 


rings not only articles of value, but also largely true also of the typewriting P 
ET a ee contest. The winning of a contest lets that build good-will. He is a 
Samuel Engle Burr, Director cf Research, is no indication eith f il’s fluent correspondent, knows tuition- 
Lynn Public Schools, Lynn, Mass. (Jan. Ss no Or a sales and personnel gleaned from 

14, 1929) general typing efficiency or a teach- ripe experience in large institution R 
| er’s success in accomplishing the management, chain and branch school 
organization. American by _ birth 
: 33 Lehigh Avenue aims of the typewriting course. It (40) Masonic and Rotary affilia- 
‘ simply means that one pupil has de- tions. Write under above caption to 
Newark, N. J. veloped manipulative facility to a Box 101, c/o THE JourNat or Bust- 

NEss Epucation, 1170 Broadway, 21 

very high degree. The danger is that New York, N. Y ‘a 


if a pupil gives promise of unusual 
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for Miller’s 


Miller’s pens are made of the 
finest English steel imported es- 
pecially for their manufacture. 


Another step upward in qual- 
ity—but no advance in price! 


MILLER BRO'S 
FRATERNAL 


LLERBROS= 
SCHOOLPEN 


MILLER BROS 
“EDUCATOR 


ao MILLER 
€87 FALCON PEN 


|AMILLER Bre's 


tn BOWL POINTED 


74 MILLER BROS 
KRIGHT TEMPLER 


MILLER BROS. 
STUDENT 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE and 
BUSINESS PENS 


Samples Free on Request; also Catalog 


PENS, PENHOLDERS 
STEEL INK ERASERS and 
OFFICE KNIVES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE MILLER BROS. PEN CO. 


305 BROADWAY MERIDEN 
NEW YORK CITY CONN. 


Exclusively 


LASS PINS &RING 


Pin, Guan had Chain No. G355 


on pin or backe und Enamel 
» RL 


Stl. Sil. $1°6 Each, Dozen_ $1.2 Id. 
$1.90 Ba., Dozen $1.45 ivk. Gld. $3.00 
Ea., Dz. $2.50 Ea. 


Ring, No. R281 Raised Letters 
Year or background Hard ee 


Dozen 
Sterl. Silver, with 10Kt. Gold Top $2. hg $2.25Ea. 
10Kt. Gold, with White Gold Top 3-58 5.00Ea, 
14Kt. Gold, with Green Gold Top $6.50, $6.00Ea. 
Catalog Free. Prompt and safe shipment. 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & co. 


212-214 Greenwich St. 


skill along this line, this particular 
skill is developed at the expense of | 
all the other typing skills. 

The mere incident of a contest 
winner’s belonging to a_ particular 
class or school is no proof that the 
grade of skili developed throughout 
that class or school—even speed skill 
—is any higher than the average. It 
simply means that one individual has 
been highly trained in one particular 
line. 

Here again, if contests seem to be 
useful as incentives, their value could 
be multiplied almost indefinitely if 
they consisted of more diversified 
tests including all the important 
types of work a typist will be called 
upon to perform, and if they meas- 
ured not simply the quality of the 


work but also the volume of work | 


accomplished over an extended pe- 
riod. 
A final subject for consideration 


in connection with the typewriting | 


course is the extent to which type- 
writing pupils should be expected or 
permitted to do work for the other 
departments of the school. This 
should be permitted only when the 
work to be done has some real edu- 
cational value, from the typing 
standard, for the pupil, and provided 
it does not disrupt or counteract im- 
portant typewriting instruction. 


Under no circumstances should ex- 


ploitation of typing pupils be per- 
mitted for the benefit of any depart- 
ment or individual teacher in the 
school. On the other hand, such 
work is often valuable typing expe- 
rience for pupils and in so far as it 


has values of this sort should be wel- | 


comed by teachers of typewriting. 
In one school this matter is handled 
by the head of department as is in- 
dicated by the sheets appended. 


On the Book Shelf 


(Continued from page 46) 


COMMERCE YEARBOOK 1929 
(Seventh Number), by Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce: United 
States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., $1.00. 

A valuable book for reference purposes. 
One of the principal duties of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is to gather data on all 
forms of commercial conditions. Among 
the many topics considered are: the recent 
movements in trade; the general economic 
progress; the present condition of em- 
ployment in the various industries; the 
influence of prices upon business and the 
present changes; foreign trade as an in- 


creasing factor in American life; what is 
being done to remedy our depression in 
agriculture since the war; how transpor- 
tation is becoming more efficient because 


(Continued on page 50) 


by 
Personal 


Coaching 


plus 
PRACTICAL 


Instruction 


You can now prepare—under an entirely new 
Plan—for a higher position in commercial edu- 
cation; for the profession of accountancy; or for 
the field of business. 


And, too, here is a course which you car unqualifiedly 
recommend to your students who wish to complete their 
accountancy education. 
Up-To-Date Course of 
University Grade 
Not just a set of books—it comes to you ~ —— 
loose-leaf lecture form as your study progress 
Personal Contact 


You do not depend entirely upon mail instruction. You 
receive personal coaching by a local visory Member 
—a qualified accountant. This service makes certain @ 
thorough understanding of both theory and practice. 


A Double Assurance 


If you must discontinue your course, 
If you fail to pass C. A. exams., 


tuition ceases. 
instruction con- 


| tinues, free. 


Write for booklet 


“The Universal Language of Busi- 
ness.” No. obligation. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
General Motors Building 


1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION, 

1775 Broadway New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen - 
Please send me, without obligation, Booklet57D 


Name 


Position. 
Street .... 


Teachers Wanted 


and Business Schools 
For Sale 


Three Teachers for machine bookkeeping 
and calculating. 5 experienced professors 
for University accounting. 20 graduates to 
teach shorthand, bookkeeping, etc., in high 
schools and business colleges. Money mak- 
ing commercial schools for sale. Write us 
your wishes. 


COLE-COWAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY | 
MARION, INDIANA 
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Announcing 


It is with a great deal of pleas- 
ure that we are able to an- 
nounce to the users of STEN- 
CILS a NEW and BETTER 


HALCO 
Dry Blue Stencil 


Regardless of whether it is art 
work (scoping) ruled lines or 
straight typing, the new 
HALCO STENCIL is better. 
Due to our patented process of 
manufacture and our patents 
pending, we are able to build 
thousands of impressions into 
each stencil. 


You will want to try this new 
improved stencil, and we want 
to send you samples. Just tell 
us the duplicator that you use 
and the length that you prefer. 


Manufactured by 


THE SHALLCROSS COMPANY 


48th & Gray’s Ferry Road 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York PITTSBURGH 
DeErtRoIT Los ANGEIES 
WASHINGTON CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


“TUSCO” Typewriter Stands 


World’s Highest Quality Stand 
Rigid, Beautiful, Durable 


Height, 26 in.; width 18% in. with 
leaf down, 431% in. with two leaves 
up; top 184% in.x 18% in. x in. 
Drop leaves, 18% in.x 124% in. x 
¥Y% in., finely finished in lacquer, rubbed 
and polished in natural color Golden 
Oak, Dark Oak, Curly Birch, Mahog- 
any Color or American Walnut color. 


TUBULAR SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Where Business and 
Business Education Meet 


College of Commerce 


Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


A Follow-up of 3,000 
Commercial Graduates 
(Continued from page 42) 


veals the fact, previously suspected 
from other surveys, that general of- 
fice or clerical positions and selling 
positions far outranked stenographic 
or bookkeeping jobs. 

Again we feel uncomfortable, for 
Towa schools offer very little train- 
ing for either selling or general of- 
fice work. If these are the most fre- 
quent positions and we do not offer 
training for them, one of two things 
must be true—either these positions 
are such that students do not need 
training for them and would not 
profit by training for them, or our 
curricula are faulty. 

By studying the final positions 
held and comparing them with the in- 
itial positions reported, it was pos- 
sible to determine something of the 
nature of promotions secured. It 
appears that promotions come 
oftener to boys than to girls, for 10 
per cent of the boys started in exec- 
utive positions and 17 per cent re- 
ported such positions in their final 
positions, at the time of the survey. 
Only 1% per cent of the girls started 
in such positions and only 2.3 per 
cent were in such positions finally. 

A study of lines of promotion in- 
dicates that they are as apt to come 
from selling or clerical positions as 
from stenography or bookkeeping, 
in spite of the fact that little train- 
ing is being secured for the first two. 
Perhaps it is time for commercial 
educators to realize that the tradi- 
tional subjects of stenography and 
bookkeeping do not hold any option 
on promotional possibilities and that 
as stepping stones they are no bet- 
ter than selling or office positions. 

If this be accepted, then the fur- 
ther fact that selling and general of- 
fice work are much more frequent, 
should lead us to provide training in 
those subjects first, and then to add 
stenography and bookkeeping if 
there is time and money and space 
enough left. 


On the Book Shelf 


of the increased capital at its command 
and because of the perfection of the vari- 
ous techniques; and a thorough study of 
banking and finance. 

Considering the low price at which the 
volume may be secured, it is recommended 
to school libraries as one of the best 
sources of information for work in eco- 
nomics and in business geography. 

(Continued on page 52) 


SEARLES’ TYPEWRITER STANDS 


A vory at- 
tractive 


Stands 
Stand Top— 


14x20” 5 ply, %” wood. Leautiful walnut finish, 
Drop Leaf—14”x8”, one or two. When raised 
makes Top 28” or 36” long. 

Height-—-26”. Steel frame, black enamel. 

Stool Seat—114”x13” wood, shapely, walnut finish. 
Height—18”. Steel frame. Welded. black enamel. 
see d STOOLS for Shop or Counter. With or without 
acks. 


Height—18”, 25”, 27” and 29”. 
Strong, Durable. Prices Attractive 


Manufacturers 


Searles Electric Welding Works 


1850 W. Fulton st. Chicago, U.S. A. 


This 


MARATHON 


DUPLEX 
Pen-Pencil 
Combination 
was especially de- 
signed to render an 
excellent service to com- 


mercial school teachers 
and Students. 


Representatives 
Wanted 


Write for Particulars 
MARATHON 
Fountain Pen Co. 


32 Union Square 
New York City 


WIRE BASKETS and TRAYS 
Manufactured by 


Worcester Wire Nov. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Certainly a decided 
improvement over this 


Old-Fashioned Way 


ELIMINATING 95% of the ERRORS due 
to side-reading, by keeping the work-line 
always in sight. 

INCREASING THE OUTPUT 30% to 
50%. 

ELIMINATING INEFFICIENCY due to 
eye-strain caused by side-reading, and bad 
posture resulting in congested organs, slug- 
gish circulation and a consequent lowered 
vitality. 

It fits any desk or typewriter and is at- 
tached to all makes of calculator, billing or 
bookkeeping machines. 

10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

If you have doubt of the great advantages of 
this modern method of transcribing, give the 
Error-No a trial in your own school at our 
expense. It will not cost you a penny until 
you satisfy yourself that you can no longer do 
without it. 


Patented and Manufactured by 


INC. 


20 Sixth St. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


e 
America’s Handwriting Magazine 
Contains two progressive courses in busi- 
ness penmanship each year. Widely used 
in the advanced penmanship classes of busi- 
ness schools. Read everywhere by teachers 
for its splendid articles on the teaching 
and supervision of handwriting. Yearly 
subscription price, $1.25. Special club 
rates to schools and teachers. Sample copies 
sent on request. 


THE AMERICAN PENMAN 
55 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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The Babson Idea 
(See page 14) 

HE rise of Roger Babson, if 

such it might be called, has 
come through a life time of familiar- 
ity with securities and investment 
statistics. His prophecies concern- 
ing the drop in Wall Street last fall 
may be traced to his overwhelming 
desire to perfect the idea that sta- 
tistical charts could be of use to buy- 
ers of securities as well as sellers. 
His first statistical charts were pre- 
pared in 1904 in a small house in 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. His organi- 
zation today is known as the Babson 
Statistical Organization at Babson 
Park, Mass., where he employs and 
trains statisticians by the score. In 


| addition to the home office there are 


_ twenty-six branches throughout the 


| 
| 
| 


country. 


The annual income of his 


organization, which has fifteen thou- 


sand or more subscribers who pav 
from one hundred to two hundred 
dollars a vear for the service, is said 
to be well over two million dollars. 


Mr. Babson studied to be a civil 
engineer but found the work in his 
fathers’ bank more to his liking. One 
of his jobs was to select the securities 
in which the bank’s funds were to 
be invested. In this work he found 
that there was no agency in exist- 
ence which could advise purchasers 
of stocks and bonds how to select 
their investments. The rest of his 
career represents a devotion to the 
study of financial statistics and ways 
and means to organize them into a 
usable plan. 

The Babson Institute is one of the 
most important parts of his idea. At 
this school the sons of financiers and 
future executives of large organiza- 
tions are being taught how to han- 
dle the figures of business which 
spell either profit or loss, and also 
how to face the problems that come 
in the daily life of a Captain of In- 
dustry. 

Babson Institute was founded ten 
vears ago and draws Mr. Babson’s 
greatest interest at the present time, 
for on the one hundred and twenty- 
five acres of campus there will event- 
ually be accommodations for eight 
hundred students. Two hundred 
now attend, each one under business- 
like supervision, even to the punch- 
ing of a time-clock. The hours for 
study and work are from eight 
o'clock in the morning until five 
o'clock. The sessions last twelve 
months and the course is completed 
in two years. The course of study 
includes visits to factories and busi- 
ness organizations and all subjects 
having a relation to office and busi- 
ness management. 


| 
Sanderson 


Business 


School 


Indianapolis, 
Indiana, 


Writes Us: 


“The clever way in which 
you pack and ship our or- | 
ders and which enables you | 
to deliver same with less ex- 
pense than in heavy boxes, is 
the main reason why we have 
not changed from your Com- | 


pany to another firm which 
has been soliciting our orders 
for the past six months. We 
can buy paper elsewhere that 
will answer our needs; but 
we do not find any other firm 
so resourceful in saving us 
money on freight and cart- 
age.” 


All merchandise which we ship | 
to business schools is shipped | 
in uniform heavy fibre carton 
bundles, weighing approxi- 
mately 100 lbs. each. These 
bundles are easily handled and 
they save you freight. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES C0. 


1513 W. 38th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Teachers 
Professional 
Placement 
Service ! 


ALL THROUGH 


THE YEAR 


Consult 


The Ohio Teachers Bureau 
A. |. U. Citadel—Columbus, Ohio 
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Thinking of New 
Equipment for Your 
Office-Practice Course ? 


Before You Buy 
We Suggest You See 


RELIABLE 
REBUILTS 


Adding and Calculating 
Machines and other 
Business Machines 


Look Like New 
Wear Like New 
Guaranteed Like New 


| We can save you considerable 
money on any standard make 
of Adding and Calculating ma- 
j chine. And we give you a 
{ guarantee identical with that 
| of the original manufacturer. 


We also offer free repair ser- 
vice for a period of one year 
provided the repairs are not 
made ry by ident, fire 
or abuse. 


Write now for information 
and price list 


RELIABLE 
Typewriter and Adding Machine Corp. 


170 W. Washington St. 
Chicago, III. 


CLASS RINGS 


We deal with students ~ - 
officials 


ors 


& 


Free Catalog 
BASTIAN BROS - CO. 
“Emblem Makers Since 1895 
945 Bastian Bldg~ Rochester ~ New York_ 


We’re Watching the Junior College 


(Continued from page 21) 


the offering should be, a Secretarial 
Course, an Accounting Course and Gen- 
eral Business Courses can be given now. 

3. Special care should be taken to see 
that elementary courses in such subjects 
as _typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping 
and office practice, when taken in the 13th 
and 14th years, shall demand enough per 
unit credit to raise them above the present 
high school status. It appears in some 
cases that no higher standards are de- 
manded for full credit than are required in 
senior high school. 

There is a conclusion to be reached. 
It is said that the junior high school 
heralds the way for a possible break- 
away from traditional subject matter. 
To a large extent it has done so. 
Many now see the same opportunity 
for the junior college. 

Will commercial educators take 
advantage of this opportunity and 
make a distinct contribution to the 
field of commercial education, or 
shall we once more be accused of 


_ copying the business colleges ? 
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fields as: 
Advertising Accounting 


Income Tax Procedure 
Statistics 


PROPOSED ACCOUNTING COURSE 


Not the usual high school bookkeeping course but following the lines of 
the usual junior accountancy work, and selecting materials from such 


Business Organization and Administration 


Analysis of Business Statements 


Business Law 
Business Economics 
Auditing 

Cost Accounting 


On the Book Shelf 


(Continued from page 50) 


BOOKKEEPING EXERCISES 
(first Year), by Rose G. Smolin, 
Globe Book Co., New York, 1929, 
131 Pp. $0.67. 

A long-felt need, full of excellent ma- 
terial for class work and for home assign- 
ments, seems to be satisfied very satisfac- 
torily by this booklet. It ought to fulfill 
the requirements for first year bookkeep- 
ing in respect to supplementary material 
for which most teachers feel a great need. 
One of the most frequent criticisms of text- 
books is that they do not have enough ex- 
ercise material. Books of this type are 
the kind that give the teacher this supple- 
mentary material. 

The exercises are well grouped and of 
sufficient length to be useable for class- 
room work. On the other hand, few of 
them are so long that they might tend to 
discourage the students. While the mate- 
rial seems to be adapted to meeting the 
needs of students taking the New York 
State Regents examinations, this in no 
way interferes with its value for students 
in other states. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 1926- 
1928, by J. O. Malott, Department of 
Education, Bureau of Interior, Bulle- 
tin, 1929, No. 26, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C 
A bulletin which every one interested in 

commercial education should have and can 
afford to have. It consists of the advanced 
sheets of the biennial survey of education 
in the United States related to business 
education by the specialist in commercial 
education for the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

It considers the increased enrollments in 
business education and how this influences 
the trend of objectives. Changing re- 
quirements of business positions are being 
brought out by commercial occupation sur- 
veys and by state and regional studies 
through the analysis of duties of business 
positions. Recent developments in secon- 
dary schools, commercial teacher training, 
and higher education for business also re- 
ceive careful attention. The value of con- 
ferences to the progress of business educa- 
tion is brought out effectively. 
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Preferred by Business Men 


MOST CENTRALLY LOCATED 


ONE BLOCK FROM LASALLE STATION 
POST OFFICE & BOARD OF TRADE 


FAMOUS FOR FOOD 
SEND FOR COPY OF 
CHEF'S RECIPES AND 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


WHEN YOU GO 
ST.LOUIS STO 

AT THE NEW 
JEFFERSON 


CHICAGO 


ROESSLER & TEICH - OWNERS AND MANAGERS 


VISIBLE 
RECORDS 


Ys the cost of other systems 
Handy facts about your business insure success 

Correct judgment and analysis is based on knowin 

FACTS. These areclearlyrevealed by HANDIFA 
Just think —5 card-sheets make 100 cards visible. 
acts now buried in your records will take on new 
life when made visible. HANDIFAX cuts record+ 
keeping costs 40% —It 
isconvenient; compact; 
flexible; portable; quick 
and handy to use asa 
t of paper. Use for 


anvkindo sizeof record, 
y d for free Hand- 
folder. 
ROSS-GOULDCO. 
of cards st N. 


if 


The Nation’s 
Leading 


Business Educators 


welcome 


The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


As the Long-Sought and Much-Needed 
Organ of the Profession 


No Charge! 


This charming hotel sur- 
rounded by green lawns and 
sun porches is the only Hotel 
in Atlantic City serving 
breakfast in your room with- 
| out charge. 


The bedrooms are built for 
comfort; each with its own 
private bath, large closets, 
modern furnishings, bridge 
and reading lamps and three 


or more windows to the room. 
Everything is cozy and home- 


like. 


Chas. A. Berry H. L. Fairbairn 
Owner Manager 


CONTINENTAL 
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Textbooks 


of the 
New Day 


must Solve 


New Problems 


—The in- 
creasingly 
difficult 
probleins of 
keeping pace 
with changing 
business prac- 
tices on the one 
hand, and _ pro- 
viding thestudent 
with a simple, 
methodical, pro- 
gressive course of 
study on the other. 


It is a basic- 
ally underlying 
principle o 
instruction 
that thorough 
mastery of funda- 
mentals is impor- 
tant and that this 
may be acquired 
easily and naturally. 


Textbooks 
deal with present 
day problems, in pres- 
ent day terms, yet they 
are built upon the 
knowledge that the first 
essential of education is 
the desire to learn—and 
that desire is sustained 
only through encouraging 
progress. 


Ellis Publishing 
Company 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Builders of better books for 
‘usiness Careers 


“PLEASE SEND”! 


Ellis Publishing Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send for examination the following text- 
books and descriptive literature on your 
complete line:— 


Bookkeeping and Business Methods. . . 
Arithmetic for Business.............. 
Rapid Calculation Exercises 
Practical Law [_] Effective English and 


Letter Writing Accuracy Plus 
Vocabulary Method of Training Touch 
Typists Ellis Rational Speller 


Alphahetically Arranged 
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In the whirlpool of modern business, time is an important factor. Things 


must be done quickly. Every minute counts. Q Skyscrapers are built 
“overnight”, the ocean is crossed in a week-end, the continent in a few 
hours. Speed is the accepted creed of the present age. Q Keeping pace 
with the new demands and rapid strides of commerce, the UNDER- 
WOOD has moved steadily forward,—improving in mechanical oper- 
ation so that it could do better work with greater speed. Always it has 
held the faith of existing standards,—contributing its light, swift keys to 
World progress. G That is why this great machine has been rewarded 
with World leadership. Ask your nearest UNDERWOOD Office for 


a demonstration today. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. N. Y. 


Underwood 


Standard, Noiseless and Portable Typewriters—Bookkeeping Machines 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand—Speed the World’s Business” 


728%. 
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